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As we make such promises, we Americans emphasize daily the speed and 


safety of modern railroad transportation, of which electricity is a vital part. 


“TOHNSON will meet you in 
St. Louis this afternoon”... 
“Yes, sir, you’ll get your shipment 
in the morning”... “Mother will 
arrive at 4:43.” How casually we 
make and accept such promises, 
which take for granted the arrival 
of railroad trains safely and on 
time! 
This faith in railroad timetables 
is well-founded. Year after year 


train schedules are maintained with 


Westinghouse 


remarkable efficiency. Railroad 


safety is no longer even questioned. 
And in addition, modern railroad 
progress has brought new comfort 
for passengers, new services for 
shippers, new speed for both. 
Throughout this growth, elec- 
tricity—and Westinghouse—have 
played an increasingly important 
part. First, automatic switching and 
signaling systems. Then practical 


main line electrification, followed 


by amazing economies in long- 
haul, heavy-duty service. And now 
streamlined trains, Diesel - electric 
powered, that whisk travelers at new 
speeds in air-conditioned comfort. 

As you travel by railroad, the 
things you notice are the trains, the 
tracks, the terminals. Unseen is the 
electrical equipment of every type, 
which helps our great transporta- 
tion systems to function with speed 


and safety. 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it caw count upon the support of the investing public. 
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One pound of coal contains 
as much power as 10 Million 
Pounds of water falling 1 ft. 


‘“‘THE FIRST AND BEST 
SOURCE OF POWER’’... 


EFORE his death Thomas 
Edison said : “The first and 
best source of power is coal .. . 
water power is a political issue 
not a business one. Rates [for 
electricity | are fixed at any point 
by the cost of generating power 
from steam.” 

Ever since the production 
and transmission of electricity 
became commercially feasible, 
science and invention have 
steadily progressed in improv- 
ing the extraction of energy 
from coal. Less than fifty years 
ago it was necessary to use 
eight pounds of coal to make 
one kilowatt-hour. Today there 
is under construction in the sys- 
tem of one of our subsidiary 
companies, a power plant that 
will produce a kilowatt-hour for 
every pound of coal burned un- 
der the boilers. 

As science and invention con- 
tinue to improve the extrac- 
tion of electric power from 
coal, the relative economy of 
steam power production over 
water power will grow even 
more marked. Thomas Edison 
was right when he said: “The 
first and best source of power 
is coal.” 
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LANNED ECONOMY is nothing new 


industry. 


in the utility 


Much used as is the “planning” expression today, as if something 
newly conceived, in this business it stands for years of plans that 
are today’s accomplishments, translated into a publicly beneficial 


economy. 


°* The planning of home electrification 
that has made the benefits of low-priced, 
uniform-standard service the common 
possession of all in a community, to- 
gether with the availability of favorable 
appliance purchase plans for utilizing 
this service; 


* the planning and accomplishment of 
large central generating units; the orig- 
inating and perfecting of long distance 
transmission, and integrating systems 
into so-called “grids”; 


* the resultant extension of urban facil- 
ities into thousands of cross-road vil- 
lages which, as measured by public 
works, do not have water and sanitary 


systems, but do have “big city” electric 
service at equally favorable rates; 


* the planning and putting into execu- 
tion of domestic rate principles out of 
which is evolved today’s OBJECTIVE 
RATE structure, known as the “Com- 
monwealth Plan”—and which has 
broken the so-called “vicious circle” of 
rates vs. consumption ; 


* the planning of rural electrification 
along sound lines that are overcoming 
technical and physical obstacles, and 
accomplishing one of the most far- 
reaching social objectives in the utility 
sphere 


ERE are yesterday’s dreams of progress made practical: on 
the blueprints of reality. Here are plans that are today the 


accomplishments 


of public-minded management. 


This is the 


PLANNED ECONOMY of an industry equipped and minded to 
continue its contributions to the public welfare. 


- FLORIDA 


AND ACCOMPLISHED 


THE COMMONWEALTH & SOUTHERN CORPORATION 
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—Fairchild Aerial Surveys 


Not yet evident in business statistics, summer dullness has descended 


upon stock trading. Politics, rather than trade reports, are the reason. 


HE approach of a three-day holiday contributed to 

influences making for market dullness last week, but 
more important has been the continuation of labor trou- 
bles and legislative uncertainties, and the probability that 
general industrial activity will soon show signs of round- 
ing off its peak for the current half of the year. Looking 
at the longer term aspects of the general situation, noth- 
ing has yet appeared which furnishes sound basis for a 
belief that the cyclical upward stock price trend has ter- 
minated and—barring some new adverse Washington de- 
velopment—further sharp declines in prices do not ap- 
pear to be in prospect. But from the viewpoint of the 
next several weeks or so, the economic and _ political 
horizons lack anything which would furnish any incentive 
to resumption of aggressive purchasing policies. 


IGNS have appeared, however, which suggest that 
the Administration may regard the commodity price 
decline as having gone too far, with the Navy last week 
reentering the copper market, purchasing the metal at 


prices above the posted figure. This development con- 
stitutes one thing which, if followed by other similar ges- 
tures, may well precede improvement in business senti- 
ment and, in turn, in share prices. For the time being, 
the high levels to which general business activity has re- 
cently been holding and indications that whatever sum- 
mer recession will be experienced will not exceed sea- 
sonal proportions, are being given less consideration than 
the political situation, and any Washington encourage- 
ment to trade and industry could quickly change the 
psychology that has been prevailing. 


N the meantime, investors are fully warranted in main- 
taining positions in the shares of well situated com- 
panies. While there appears to be no need for haste in 
new purchases, occasional acquisition of a particularly 
underpriced issue should be justified for investment pur- 
poses, and the present situation can be advantageously 
utilized for transferring from unpromising equities to 
others occupying better positions. 
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Labor Costs: 


The proposed ‘‘40-cent—40 hour” bill still is in too 
nebulous a form to attempt to predict its effects upon 
various types of business, but one thing of course is 
obvious: if enacted, this legislation will further increase 
operating costs. So far as it concerns the larger com- 
panies—such as those represented on the New York 
Stock Exchange—few will probably be affected by the 
minimum wage provision. Their more important prob- 
lem will be to adjust operations to the new schedule 
of working hours. But again is thrust into importance 
the ratio of wage costs to the value of the finished product 
as shown by various industries. Statistics on this phase 
of wage costs are compiled by the Bureau of the Census ; 
latest figures are for 1935, and not all industries have 
yet been complete, but among the more important on 
which data are available are the following: 


Percentage Percentage 
of wages of wages 
to value to value 

Industry: of products Industry: of products 
9.1% Drugs & medicines.......... 7.5% 
Auto accessories ............. 21.2 Flour & grain milling........ 3.2 
Aviation (except engines).... 30.9 30.6 
14.9 Petroleum refining ........... $9 
9.5 Railroad equipment: 

Cranes & road machinery.... 20.0 22.7 


Oil Industry: 


Although the oil industry is experiencing record- 
breaking demand for gasoline, and motor fuels have 
been reduced some 3.7 million barrels below the peak 
attained on March 27, the crude oil situation contains 
some rather unpromising connotations which threaten 
the stability of the industry unless promptly corrected. 
Crude oil stocks above ground have been rising steadily 
since the end of January and in the week ended May 15, 
stocks increased 1.1 million barrels to 305.3 million bar- 
rels, which compares with the low of 285 million barrels 
established early in the year. At the present time produc- 
tion is around 200,000 barrels per day in excess of esti- 
mated requirements. Consumption has been fully up to 
expectations (and hopes), but production has disre- 
garded the Bureau of Mines recommendations. There 
is reason to believe that production will be curtailed this 
month in accordance with the recommendations. Other- 
wise, the excess inventories will create an unfavorable 
market condition. Production has been stepped up in 
spite of the fact that no new fields of consequence have 
been proven, reflecting the sharp increase in drilling of 
small pools and extensions. Until such a time as prora- 
tion takes into full account the number of completions, 
the situation will not be controlled from the source. 
Holders of the better-situated oil shares need not hastily 
dispose of long pull holdings at this time, pending further 
light on the outlook. But it should be recognized that 
the present condition is comparable to preceding periods 
when the industry woke up too late to correct a funda- 
mental change in the statistical picture. 


Grocery Chains: 


Expanding sales volumes are going far toward off. 
setting rising operating costs for most industries—hy 
the grocery chain store field does not appear to occupy 
that happy position. Department of Commerce figures 
show that grocery chain store sales for the first foy 
months of the current year increased only 4 per cent 
above the volume registered in the same period of 1936. 
for the month of April alone, the gain was also 4 per 
cent, but no seasonal rise from March was seen. With 
the Robinson-Patman Act now in effect, and with chain 
store taxation given new impetus by the recent Louisi. 
ana decision, earnings prospects for this field are none 
too encouraging. 


Auto Accessories: ‘ 


Reported earnings of the automobile accessory indus- 
try for the first quarter of 1937 range all the way from 
sharp declines to gains of almost 100 per cent over the 
like period of last year. Of 15 important parts and ac- 
cessory manufacturing concerns, 6 showed declines while 
9 reported increases. The contrasts are explained toa 
considerable extent by the fact that some were seriously 
affected, directly or indirectly, by labor troubles, while 
others suffered relatively little from strikes in their own 
plants or those of their chief customers. Other factors, 
notably substantial gains by Ford in contrast with a 
rather unimpressive showing by this major producer in 
1936, played a part. Some of the best reports were 
turned in by companies which sell a large percentage of 
their output to Ford and Chrysler, both of which bene- | 
fited in the first quarter from the effects of the long | 
General Motors shut-down. On the other hand, a num- 
ber of parts makers normally heavily dependent upon 
General Motors reported smaller earnings. A trend 
having more lasting significance is to be found in the 
fact that companies like Borg-Warner and Stewart- 
Warner, a large part of whose output is in non-automo- 
tive lines, were prominent among the units showing im- 
pressive gains. Although a majority of the reports were 
favorable, considerable evidence of the effects of rising 
costs appears, and further indications of narrowing of 
profit margins are likely to be seen in the later reports 
of the companies which are heavily dependent upon 
automotive business. 
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N the light of the extraordinary development of 
the public utility industry during the quarter of a cen- 
tury it has come under my observation, it seems incon- 
ceivable that this industry now should find itself beset by 
such a deep-seated political hostility. Conceding the 
utilities have made some mistakes, it must also be granted 
in all fairness that these errors were simply the ergot 
which attaches itself to any healthy growth without 
necessarily impairing the soundness of the roots—which 
have nurtured the utility industry into one of the most 
flourishing trees of our business life. 

We might all ask ourselves—dependent as we are on 
this bulwark of prosperity—whether we can afford to 
tamper blindly with this sap-giving tree; whether, be- 
fore we go too far, it is not advisable to call a halt until 
more serious study can be devoted to its future control? 
Else, we may act like the foolish husbandman 
who, in a blind and petulant rage, chopped down 
his tree. 

In all fairness to the 
try—and I am quite certain — 
the public would treat it fairly 
if the facts had not been dis- 
torted by rabid propaganda— 
it has as clean a slate as any 
other industry could present 
it for honest and impartial 
consideration. And it is on its 
complete record rather than on 
isolated abuses that it should 
be judged. 


E have had it dinned 

into our ears that the 
people are entitled to cheaper 
rates, with the charge that the 
utilities designedly exploit their 
patrons. The record shows this 
is not the truth, but an illusory 
smoke screen the politicians 
have cast over the real facts. 
If we take the average cost of 
residential electricity per Kwh 
over this quarter of a century 
under review, we will find it was 8.70 cents in 1913 
and that it has constantly fallen since then until in 1936 
it was only 4.69 cents. 
_ Now if the Government endeavored to be sincere in 
its efforts to reduce the cost of living, in face of this 
performance it could properly devote the effort used in 
assailing the utilities to a lowering of the costs of other 
necessities entering into life’s bare existence. Taking 
the Bureau of Labor’s Cost of Living Index we find 
since 1913 it has jumped 40 per cent above the’ level of 
that year. In contrast to this the cost of electricity has 
dropped 46 per cent. Yet we hear nothing of placing 


— 


LOUIS GUENTHER 


Years 
Retrospect 


By Louis GUENTHER 
Publisher, THe FiINaANcIAL 


a. strangle-hold on corporations providing food supplies 
and other necessities of living, or of applying even strict 
regulation to these companies. Still, what is sauce for 
the goose should be sauce for the gander if the Govern- 
ment wants to be fair. 

There remains another angle from which in all sense 
of justness the utility industry must be appraised: that 
is its social accomplishments. Probably more than any 
other force it is responsible for the great change in living 
standards that has taken place in the world, and es- 
pecially so in regard to bringing its boon of electric 
power to even the most humble home. 

Now, through some strange political philosophy, the 
utility industry faces disruption. No serious thought 
seems to be devoted to the evident danger of irreparable 
injury; the probability of paralyzing the further growth 
of one of the principal industries on which the commer- 
cial and social life of the nation depends. Yet this is within 
the realm of possibility, for the 
public will cease to invest its 
funds in an industry that is 
being continuously flayed with 
the political whip. 


ONSIDER that slightly 
over $13 billion has been 
invested in 1,620 private com- 
panies furnishing electric light 
and power. Consider, likewise, 
the position of the investor— 
who is entitled to no less a pro- 
tection of his rights. In 1936 
those same utilities showed 
earnings before bond interest 
of only $720 million—a total 
which amounts to less than 
5%4 per cent on the money 
which the investor has placed 
in the industry. And of course 
the amount that could be paid 
out in interest and dividends 
came to much less than the in- 
dustry was able to earn. It 
requires a far stretch of the 
imagination to conjure out of this meager return any 
proof of exploitation on the part of the utilities. 

If we credit all the talk emanating from ‘Washington 
regarding the punitive measures against the utilities that 
are being considered, it resolves into an ultimate purpose 
of setting up competing and parallel systems, subsidized 
by taxpayers’ money. Such a blind and willful policy 
would involve the Federal Government in billions of 
dollars of expense—a needless outlay. For it can serve 
its purpose just as well—if its real purpose is social bet- 
terment—by a broad system of live-and-let-live regula- 


(Please turn to page 22) 
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Act’s “Death Clause” 


Period of horse trading lies ahead if legislation is 
upheld by Supreme Court—Miultiple taxes now forcing 
holding company units to simplify capital structures. 


HEN a man is sentenced to 

be hanged, he usually fights 
for a re-trial or, failing that, for com- 
mutation of sentence. 

So it is, reason many investors, 
with the public utility holding com- 
panies which have been so sentenced 
under the “Death Clause” of the 1935 
Holding Company Act which is 
scheduled to go into effect in 1939. 
Utility executives in most instances 
frankly state they will fight, but, so 
a majority contends, the “Death 
Clause” is not worrying them so 
much now as other legislative con- 
siderations. 

More effective in eliminating hold- 
ing companies and simplifying 
capital structures, they now are learn- 
ing, is the whip of new multiple taxa- 
tion. Pyramided utility organizations 
with intermediate holding company 
units find they are paying dispropor- 
tionately large sums in Federal levies. 
For example: 

United Light & Power Company 
owns or controls the following inter- 
mediate holding companies which, in 
turn, control the units listed under 
their names: 

United Light & Railways Com- 
pany :—12 operating subsidiaries. 

American Light & Traction, which 
has Continental Gas & Electric Cor- 
poration as an intermediate holding 
company which, in turn, owns Colum- 
bus Railway, Power & Light, which, 
again in turn, has five operating sub- 
sidiaries. 

Iowa-Nebraska Light & Power, 
which has one operating subsidiary. 

Under present tax legislation, rev- 
enues transmitted up the line to the 
top holding company are subject to 
taxation; not once but two or more 
times. To take an extreme exam- 
ple: 

The five operating subsidiaries of 
Columbus Railway, Power & Light 
pay a portion of their profits to that 
company. Tax. 

Columbus Railway passes on a por- 


tion to its holding company, Con- 
tinental Gas. Another tax. 
Continental Gas passes a portion 
on to its holding company, American 
Light & Traction. Another tax. 
American Light & Traction in 
which United Light & Power Com- 
pany holds a controlling interest 
passes on a share to the latter com- 


‘pany. Still another tax. 


Four levies in all! What, there- 
fore, could more effectively stimulate 
a utility holding company manage- 
ment to simplify its inter-corporate 
organization? It becomes a case of 
“Simplify or let the Government’s 
taxing power shave your profits 
clean.” And, in the interest of the 
investor who likes to know just what 
he is buying, such a result—simpli- 
fication, not heavy taxation—must be 
interpreted as beneficial. Complicated 
corporate structures confuse account- 
ants little less than stockholders. 
Through elimination of intermediate 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD'S 
Silver Anniversary 
PUBLIC UTILITY NUMBER 


ITH this issue is presented THE 

FINANCIAL Wortp’s Silver Anni- 
versary Public Utility Number—not the 
silver anniversary of the publication it- 
self, for that is now more than 34 years 
old—but the 25th time that a complete 
number has been devoted to this most 
important field. Not only is the busi- 
ness of generating and supplying elec- 
tric power indispensable to the indus- 
trial structure of the Nation, but as a 
field of investment the utilities occupy 
a highly important place, with about 
$13 billion of private capital employed. 


The last few years of the quarter 
century which these annual reviews 
cover have found the industry increas- 
ingly beset by influences entirely ex- 
traneous to demand for its services, or 
other operating factors. And when the 
current political persecution ceases, the 
industry will be able to continue its 
important part in the sociological prog- 
ress of the Nation during the coming 
25 years as it in the past period of 
similar length. 


Losing Its Sting 


holding companies in such groups 
clarity of organization is achieved, 


As for the “Death Clause.” The 


industry hopes to obtain a Supreme} ~ 


Court ruling on the Constitutionality 
of the Public Utility Holding Com. 
pany Act before it is scheduled tg 
go into effect. Assuming such ruling 
upholds the Act, and the “Death 
Clause,” the following conclusions ap. 
pear logical: 


1. Any effort of SEC with the 
counsel of FPC arbitrarily to group 
properties into certain systems would 
likely prove little more effective than 
a similar effort undertaken some 


years ago by ICC to group the na- | 


tion’s railroads into a network of 
large transportation systems. 


2. Meanwhile, the utilities doubt- 
less would take the initiative, holding 
companies with principal properties 
in integrated systems, probably sell- 
ing scattered, outlying properties to 
power companies operating in nearby 
areas. In effect, there would be an 
era of “horse trading,” in which some 
would profit ; some lose. 


3. Complete government owner- 
ship of the industry would not be 
attempted. The cost would be pro- 
hibitive. 

4. Extension of government com- 
petition would likely prove unpopular 
with the voting public: the cost would 
be high and by 1939, with income and 
other taxes due to rise, business men 
believe a demand for cutting Gov- 
ernment expenses would temper pres- 
ent zeal of Washington public own- 
ership advocates. 

5. Meanwhile, the utilities will 
continue—barring inflationary influ- 
ences on costs—to reduce rates, elec- 
tricity being one of few products 
which in the past few years has gone 
down in cost while other products 
and services have moved higher. 


Suggestion also has been advanced 
that some holding companies might 
attempt converting themselves inté 
investment trusts, but this is not con- 
sidered likely. It would largely de- 
pend, however, on how government 
agencies now supervising the indus- 
try would look upon such a plan. 
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—Blackstone 


UCH of the agitation against 

the rates charged by electric 
utilities is based upon sheer ignorance 
of facts. Unfortunately, some in pub- 
lic life are also in the habit of making 
statements without verifying them or 
checking them to determine if they 
are supported by facts. 

In February, 1928, Senator Norris 
declared on the floor of the United 
States Senate that the rate he was 
paying for electricity was so high 
that it prevented him from using 
electricity as freely as he desired. He 
declared that he could make the use 
of electricity he desired at a rate 
around 4 cents per kilowatt hour. 


The Senator Said: 


“T used to live in an eight room 
house in the City of Washington, and 
my consumption was from 40 to 50 
kilowatt hours per month. If elec- 
tricity had been reduced from 10 
cents as it then was, down to let us 
say, 4 cents, the amount of electricity 
I consumed would have been four 
times as great. I would have cooked 
by electricity, I would have had an 
electric washing machine and an elec- 
tric ironing machine, because I could 
have afforded it. It would have been 
a good financial investment for me, 
if I were a poor man, to do it. But 
when electricity is 10 cents or 8 cents, 
or something of that kind, you can- 
not afford to do it. It costs too much 
money, and a poor man cannot use 

In the City of Washington, at the 
time the Senator made the statement 
above quoted, there was no rate as 
high as 10 cents or even 8 cents per 
kilowatt hour. As a matter of fact 


(1) Congressional Record, February 23, 1928, 
age 3552, 


How Cheap Should 
Electricity Be? 


Householders appear to think that electricity is cheap, 
for their use of it has increased about 57 per cent since 
1929. Even municipal plants do not serve the medium 
sized customer cheaper than the private companies. 
And other data presented by the author (who is Chair- 
man of the Rate Research Committee of the Edison 
Electric Institute) show the “high-rate” charge to be 
not only false but a myth. 


By Frank A. NEwrTON, 
The Commonwealth Southern Corporation 


the Senator at that time could have 
lighted his house and operated 20 
electrical appliances, including those 
which he mentioned and others be- 
sides, using all-told an average of 
about 250 kilowatt hours per month. 
At the rate then existing, this would 
have cost him 3.8 cents per kilowatt 
hour. In other words, the actual rate 
which then prevailed was actually less 
than the 4 cents rate which he held 
up as so desirable. 

Rate reductions were made regu- 
larly in Washington under a sliding 
scale of return and in 1931, the top 
lighting rate was 4.2 cents per kilo- 
watt hour and for electricity for ap- 
pliances, the rate went down to 2.1 
cents per kilowatt hour.? Yet despite 
this fact, the Senator in March, 1931, 
at a meeting of political Progressives 
referred to the power trust as fol- 
lows: 

“It makes its unholy levy upon all 
classes of our people. The student 
poring over his lessons under an 
electric light contributes his share. 
The washwoman, supporting her 
fatherless children, cannot escape the 
financial exactions of the power 
trust.’’* 


(2) Mr. Edwin Gruhl in Proceedings of Ameri- 
can Academy of Political & Social Science, 
1931. 

(3) Proceedings of Conference of Progressives, 
Washington, D. C., March 11th and 12th, 
1931, Page 9. 


Norris Dam— 


Typical of the New 
Deal Power De- 
velopments. 


—Finfoto 


This extraordinary statement shows 
that the Senator apparently never 
thought it necessary and never took 
the pains to ascertain the truth with 
respect to the electric rates in the 
city where he lived and which he 
criticized so severely. Inquiry of the 
company which furnished the Senator 
with electricity revealed that despite 
the fact that the rate in 1931 was 
much lower than the 4-cent rate de- 
sired by the Seantor, he had not in- 
creased his use and in many months 
did not even use the minimum 
amount. 


Factual Evidence 


What are the facts with respect to 
the price of electricity to the homes 
of the United States? How cheap 
is domestic electricity and how cheap 
should it be? By cheap I mean “of 
small cost or price as compared with 
the real worth.” 

In the year 1936, there were about 
21 million domestic users of elec- 
tricity in the country. The average 
bill paid for electricity by these fami- 
lies was $33.72 for the entire year. 
This is an average of slightly over 
9 cents per day per family for all the 
electricity they used. This fact—9 
cents per day—brought to the at- 
tention of the great majority of the 
householders in this country would, 
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standing by itself, answer all doubts 
as to the cheapness of electricity in 
the home. The total cost of elec- 
tricity to all the families in the United 
States is less than the American mo- 
torist pays in taxes on gasoline—not 
for the gasoline but just for the taxes. 
The average householder may not 
realize that what he spends on mov- 
ies amounts to a great deal more 
than the money he spends on elec- 
tricity. He may not appreciate the 
fact, but inquiry would reveal, that 
what the American home pays for 
bread alone, to say nothing of other 
foods, is more than all the American 
homes pay for electricity. Another 
surprising fact is that the [ederal 
taxes on liquor represent an amount 
equal to 78 per cent of the entire cost 
of all the electricity used by the homes 
in the United States. Further, the 
Federal taxes on tobacco represent 
74 per cent of the entire cost of do- 
mestic electricity. These two to- 
gether amount to one and one-half 
times as much per year as the entire 
bill for domestic electricity to all the 
homes in the United States. 

A fair test of the cheapness and 
the reasonableness of the cost of 
domestic electricity is the comparison 
of its cost with the cost of living. 
One of the most striking facts about 
the cost of living in the United States 


Per Employee 


CCOUNTANTS who toil over 

the books of public utility com- 
panies showed a sympathetic interest 
in the recent report of the American 
Iron & Steel Institute on taxes. The 
1936 levy on that industry, said the 
Institute, would have paid for a full 
year the wages of 74,500 employees ; 
it was equivalent to $169 per em- 
ployee. 

Bad enough, conceded the power 
company bookkeepers, but take a 
glance at our figures. Some utility 
companies last year paid more than 
$1,000 per employee in taxes. 

Two principal reasons for this 
higher ratio stand out: First, the 
utility industry is more completely 
mechanized than the steel industry 
and consequently hires relatively 
smaller numbers of workers; but, 
second, the utility industry right now 
is the favored goose that lays the 
golden egg for Federal, state and 
municipal tax gatherers. 

On the subject of taxes, Wendell 


is that the average family spends but 
one half of one per cent of its entire 
annual budget for electricity. Since 
1913, the cost of living has increased 
44 per cent. At the same time, the 
price of electricity for the average 
home has decreased 46 per cent. As 
a matter of fact, since 1913 the av- 
erage price per kilowatt hour of the 
electricity used by the families of this 
country has been reduced from 8.7 
cents per kilowatt hour to 4.69 cents 
for the year 1936. Even during the 
depression the electric utilities con- 
tinued to reduce the price of domes- 
tic electricity which, in 1929, was 6.3 
cents per kilowatt hour and now is 
less than 4.7 cents per kilowatt hour. 

But this is not all the story, by 
any means. While this steady reduc- 
tion in the price of electricity has 
been going on and while this saving 
has been passed on to the domestic 
customers, at the same time an equal 
saving has been accomplished by the 
increase in efficiency of the electric 
lamp. Here is an example of in- 
creased quality of service accompan- 
ied by decreased price that has no 
parallel in any other industry whose 
product enters into the cost of living 
in the American home. And, inci- 
dentally, this has been accomplished 
in the face of constantly increasing 
taxes. The cost of government to- 


L. Willkie, President of Common- 
wealth & Southern, recently told his 
stockholders: “Approximately 54 per 
cent of the entire consolidated net in- 
come (before taxes and dividends on 
the corporation’s preferred stock) was 
for taxes. ... In other words, on 
the basis of 1936 results, as far as the 
stockholders are concerned, the prop- 
erties and business are, in effect, 
dedicated to the public use one year 
in every two years.” 

Scant, indeed, are the evidences 
that this burden will soon become 
lighter. A few states, notably Michi- 
gan and Louisiana, have scaled previ- 
ous rates, but the general trend is 
upward. In New York State, for 
example, the legislature passed a new 
2 per cent tax on gross, to which 
municipalities may add 1 per cent on 
their own hook. Based on gross reve- 
nues for the latest twelve months, the 
state tax (FW, May 19, 1937) will 
increase Niagara Hudson Power’s 
impost by $1,664,241 and that of As- 


day, per family, amounts to oyg 
fourteen times the average family’s 
entire bill for electricity. 

“The whole working population 9 
the United States is now unde 
forced labor for the State, in all jf 
agencies, for more than two months 
of every year. The State now cop. 
fiscates every year, for the benef 
of its employees and dependents, g 
fifth of everything the Americay 
people produce by their work and 
their savings.’’* 

If a ten per cent saving could be 
accomplished in the cost of gover. 
ment, the American householders 
could pay their electric bills out of 
that saving and have something left 
over for taxes on gasoline, movies or 
what have you. If the post office had 
accomplished the same improvement 
in efficiency and reductions in cost 
as has been accomplished by the 
private electric utilities in this coun- 
try, the ordinary letter today could 
be mailed for one-half cent instead of 
three cents postage. 

Perhaps the best test of the reason- 
ableness and cheapness of electricity 
is the general public’s own appraisal 
of the worth of electricity. During 
the depression, when every one of 


(4) Virgil Jordan. ‘“‘The Outlook for American 
Enterprise” (1937). 


(Please turn to page 25) 


sociated Gas & Electric by $710,804, 
to cite two examples. 

In the South, taxing power com- 
panies has become a pastime. The 
Tennessee legislature recently ap- 
proved new taxes, including a levy 
on gross receipts, which will cost the 
comparatively small Tennessee Elec- 
tric Power Company from $300,000 
to $350,000 annually, according to 
J. C. Guild, Jr., President. 

Nor is there any assurance that the 
Federal Government is yet through, 
not to mention many tax-hungry 
municipalities. 

Much of this additional tax load, 
of course, is passed to the consumer, 
but operators of utilities would like 
to see it reduced. They, then, could 
cut rates further. In addition, they 
would be able to compete more 
equitably with municipally owned 
plants which are tax-free and to the 
building of which the privately owned 
companies have contributed a part of 
the bill. 
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HE American light and power 

industry has budgeted approxi- 
mately $500 million for expenditure 
in 1937 on new transmission and 
generating equipment. This figure 
compares with actual 1936 purchases 
of $297 million, a prospective in- 
crease of 40 per cent. 

The 1937 estimate leans a little to 
the conservative side. It is based on 
appropriations made for this purpose 
by 24 leading systems, which plan 
“heavy goods” expenditures ranging 
per system from a low point of $6 
million to a high of $50 million. This 
range compares with actual spending 
in 1936 from a low of $2.3 million to 
a high of $26 million. 

The systems comprising this group 
represent 80 per cent of the generat- 
ing capacity of the country and, ac- 
cording to public utility executives, 
their 1937 spending plans are fairly 
representative of those for the indus- 
try as a whole; and the remaining 20 
per cent of the industry also is ex- 
pected to enlarge existing power 
facilities in proportion, spending ap- 
proximately 40 per cent more money 
this year than last. 


Best Year Since 1931 


In consequence the electrical equip- 
ment companies anticipate their best 
year in sales of turbines, dynamos 
and similar electrical power generat- 
ing equipment since 1931. Likewise, 
copper companies should benefit as 
transmission facilities call for heavy 
usage of that metal. 

The 1937 appropriation for gen- 


' erating and transmission equipment 


and facilities is approximately three 
times as great as the industry spent 
in 1934, the depression low point in 
this respect. However, it is still be- 
low the figure which equipment man- 
ufacturers and power companies have 
computed to be “average” and is little 
more than half the record high figure 
of 1930, when the power companies 


1937—the Best Year Since 1931 


rallied loyally to the appeal of former 
President Herbert Hoover who urged 
corporations to spend liberally on 
plant improvements and additions as 
a means of tempering the onslaught of 
depression. 

Following are figures which pre- 
sent a bird’s-eye view of generating 
and transmission equipment pur- 
chases by the power industry: 


*Electrical equipment 
Purchases by 


Year. Utilities 


= (Depression low) ............ 170,000,000 
ft Average annual requirement...... 700,000,000 


*Generating and transmission equipment. 
, + Based on ten-year period preceding 1929 col- 
apse. 


In view of existing uncertainty as 
to what may be in store for the utili- 
ties by way of governmental regula- 
tion, the question was asked of sev- 
eral high executives in the power 
field: Will TVA and other Washing- 
ton yardstick plans have any effect 
on 1937 plans? The answer was, No. 
“We need additional capacity,” said 
one representative of the industry. 
“Increased sales of household ap- 
pliances, aggressive sales programs, 
steady reduction of rates and greater 
industrial load resulting from general 
improvement of business, have made 
additional capacity necessary.” 

Illustrating growing use of power 
are statistics furnished by the Edison 
Electrical Institute. In 1936, output 
was at a record level, 13 per cent over 
1935 and 16 per cent over the previ- 
ous peak year of 1930. In 1937, 
further gains have been made al- 
though gains have recently shown a 
tendency to narrow; e. g., in the first 
two months of this year power pro- 
duction averaged 15 to 16 per cent 
above the corresponding months of 
1936, while currently the gain is 
ranging about 12 to 13 per cent over 
a year ago. 

In re-entering the market for elec- 
trical equipment on a large scale, the 
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—Combosite by Keystone View 


power companies have confounded the 
Prophets of Doom who flourished in 
the lean years of 1932-33. They 
argued that 1930-31 appropriations 
by the industry for additional gen- 
erating and transmission facilities had 
created a surplus which would not be 
taken up in the memory of the present 
generation: $960 million spent for 
this purpose in 1930 and $630 mil- 
lion more in 1931, a total expendi- 
ture for the two years of $1,590 mil- 
lion. But in less than six years, the 
vigorous power industry had again 
boosted production to virtual ca- 
pacity, and for nine months or 
longer, electrical equipment com- 
panies have been receiving increasing 
inquiries for their products. 


Efficiency Improved 


Giving point to this increased de- 
mand was a recent survey of the 
Federal Power Commission, which 
concluded that existing capacity was 
some 25 per cent under estimated 
1937 needs, and that power companies 
would be obliged to spend many hun- 
dreds of millions annually to make 
up the deficiency. In fact, at the time 
this survey was made it appeared in- 
evitable that much of existing gen- 
erating equipment would have to be 
scrapped. However, as a result of 
an important engineering develop- 
ment—known as the superimposed 
turbine—the whole junking of seem- 
ingly obsolete equipment has been 
obviated in large degree. By reason 
of this development, power companies 
have been able greatly to improve ef- 
ficiency of existing equipment at a 
cost well below the expense which 
replacement would entail. 

Nevertheless, much new equipment 
still is required—though naturally 
much less than seemed necessary 
when FPC made its study—and man- 
ufacturers of heavy electrical equip- 
ment are more optimistic than they 
have been since 1931. 
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Social benefits accrue as rates come down, appliances 

become cheaper, and power use increases. In its twen- 

ty-fifth annual utility review, THE FINANCIAL Wor.ip 

finds that the central power station still remains the 
core of the industry. 


By JOSHUA JR. 


electric station is 
a source of electric supply 
divisible for sale to all for every use.” 
This definition is comprehensive 
and exact, although it is bald and 
colorless. Yet it will bear re-reading, 
for it is fraught with past accomplish- 
ment and future promise. Historical- 
ly it only could be first applied to 
the smali Pearl Street plant in New 
York City that Thomas A. Edison 
built in 1881-82. Then it gave little 
inkling of the tremendous power 
plants that would be developed, with 
their spreading networks of transmis- 
sion lines and distributing wires that 
would take the power from humming 
generators to a vast number of homes, 
farms, stores and industries. It gave 
even less insight into the multitudi- 
nous uses to which this electric power 
would be put. But the more nearly 
this definition has become applicable 
throughout the country, the better the 
opportunity for the health, conveni- 
ence and education of the people. 


“Plug-in” Progress 


While it happened to be the so- 
called “dividing” of electricity that 
impressed the public’s mind in Edi- 
son’s day, this applied at first only to 
the incandescent lamp—the electric 
light bulb. That we became a “plug- 
in” nation evolved not only from im- 
provements in the generation and 
transmission of electricity, but also 
from the amazing fertility of the elec- 
trical equipment and other companies 
in inventing appliances that could be 
plugged in. It is this increase in the 
number and use of appliances that 


particularly characterizes the 
twenty-five years, along with the py 
fecting of the devices. But it neg 
sarily followed a spread in the gy 
erating capacity and in the availabjl 
of electricity. In the twenty-five ye 
period, generating capacity and 4 
number of residential customer 
measure of homes wired—increay 
nearly sevenfold (see Table 1), 

Some numbers of appliances { 
exist a quarter of a century ago, 
though the record is obscure. } 
very few were “on the line” 
had not reached the stage where { 
power load of the utilities could 
increased by their commercial sale 
domestic and other users. Even 
late as the beginning of 1925 so 
of today’s most popular domestic g 
pliances had barely begun to get 
the line (see Table IT.) 


Household Appliances 


That the growth in the use of ma 
appliances, once really started, | 
been phenomenal resulted from 
combination of factors: the increast 
efficiency of the machines; the | 
creasing number of homes and fan 
wired ; the decreasing cost of the. 
erating current; and, in general, t 
decreasing price of the articles. 
turn, the increasing use of the 4 
pliances made possible greater ki 
watt hour sales by the utility co 
panies, and a continuing lowering 
rates. 

The record of the refrigerator 
which now account for the great 
proportion of the sales value of 
major appliances — exemplifies 


Development of Electric Power and Light Industry in U 


TABLE I (1912 compared with 1926) 


Statistics: 


Generating Capacity in 
Number of Residential Customers............+...... 
Average Annual Bill, Residential Electric Service.. 
Average Price of Residential Electric Service per kwhr........... 9.10 cents 4.69 ct 
Average Annual Use KWH in Residental Service.. 
Farms Receiving Electric 
KWH Sales to All Ultimate Consumers............. 
Total Revenue from All Ultimate Consumers....... 
Total Number of 
Total Number of Employees..... 


1912 19% 
5,165,439 
3,100,000 21,031 
$23.66 
260 
nominal 
11,000,000,000 89, 500.0 
$300,000,000 $2,058, 
3,900,000 
79,335 
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owth in use, once the combination 
of factors has been effected. Avail- 
able commercially since 1914, the 
early machines were noisy and rela- 
tively inefficient in food preservation 
and ice manufacture. They consumed 
more electricity at higher rates than 
the quiet running machines of today. 
By 1925 only 70,000 were connected. 
By the end of 1936 more than 9,000,- 
000. were in use, with the saturation 
point less than halfway reached. And 
in 1936 more than 2 million were sold 
at a retail value well in excess of 


#5300 million, and at a retail price of 


less than one-half the cost of similar 

sized units ten years previously. 
Refrigerators are but one of the 

numerous electrical appliances that 


® have been developed in the wake of 


the spreading availability of electricity 
in the home, office, farm and indus- 
trial plant over the twenty-five year 
span. While many of the appliances 
are now considered necessities, the 
accumulating social betterment that 
has accompanied their development is 
frequently overlooked. 


Other Contributions 


Since the early ’20’s socket radios 
could be plugged in, a turn of the 
knob bringing entertainment or edu- 
cation. Television has been success- 
fully demonstrated, although the 
home units are probably some years 
away. Air conditioning is now avail- 
able in portable units that can be con- 
nected in any room in the home or 
business office. Dual automatic elec- 
tric stoves enable the housewife to 
golf or shop with no fear that the 
dinner will burn while cooking. Once 
the stove is set, a roast will be seared, 
cooked and browned, and ready at 
the appointed time. Electric machines 
take the back-breaking drudgery from 
the washing of clothes and dishes. 

Electric escalators in stores and 
subways save the shopper and com- 
muter many a weary step. Electric 


elevators, automatically controlled, 
climb at the amazing speed of 1,400 
feet a minute, requiring less than a 
minute to rise 65 floors. X-ray tubes 
are increasingly used as curatives for 
some diseases. Artificial sun lamps 
bring health and a Florida tan. Elec- 
trotherapy developed at a rapid pace 
during and after the World War, 
proving of inestimable benefit in the 
treatment of the wounded. Electric 
milking machines increase the effi- 
ciency and cleanliness of the farmer 
in handling this important product. 
And there are servantless electric 
houses and completely electrified 
farms, things of the future for com- 
mon usage, but milestones in the 
twenty-five year development. The 
list is nearly endless and the base of 
all is power from the central elec- 
tric station. 


Industrial Development 


Electricity has played an increasing 
part—although frequently hidden—in 
more strictly industrial progress. Be- 
yond extending its old task of turn- 
ing the motors that run the assembly 
lines and moving parts of nearly all 
factory equipment, it has entered di- 
rectly into the manufacture of many 
products. 


Electric furnaces are extensively 
used in the production of high grade 
steels for use in making steel alloys 
and for the manufacture of high speed 
tools. Electroplating is responsible 
for the use of iron and steel for many 
purposes instead of more expensive 
metals, coating one metal upon an- 
other in order to prevent corrosion 
of the underlying metal, such as 
nickel plating upon brass and steel 
automobile parts. 

Through the application of electro- 
chemistry the chlorine is produced 
with which fully three-quarters of the 
water supplied to cities in the United 


(Please turn to page 30) 
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Electrical Appliances Actually in Use 
TABLE II (Estimated with allowance for replacements) 

Appliance 1912 Dec. 31, 1924 Dec. 31, 1936 

Washing Machines ..........e.secceceeeeeees Few 4,500,000 10,315,000 

“December 31, 1926. 


—Lionel Green 
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Ratings are from The Financial World 
Independent Appraisals of Listed 
Stocks. Prices are as of the Wednes- 
day closing prior to date of issue. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous 
item in the magazine. Opinions are based 
on data regarded as reliable, but no re. 
sponsibility is assumed for their accuracy, 


° AMONG © THE © BULLS © AND © BEARS ° 


Consolidated Oil C+ 

Offers interesting speculative pos- 
sibilities, around 16, in view of gen- 
erally promising outlook for the oil 
industry (yield, 5.3%). Earnings in 
the first quarter were in consonance 
with those of competitor units, rising 
to approximately $5 million, after 
charges and preferred dividend re- 
quirements, as compared with $3.3 
million in the like 1936 period. On 
the present stock outstanding, profits 
were equal to 35 cents a share. Stock 
is on an indicated annual dividend 
basis of 80 cents a share, and with 
the best period of the year now in 
progress, a higher rate or extras is 


not improbable later on. (Factograph 
No. 475. Also FW, Apr. 21.) 


Florsheim Shoe A B+ 


Retention warranted for income at 
present levels around 35 (annual div., 
$2 plus extras). Earnings on this 
issue in the six months ended April 
30, totaled $1.72 per share, a 60 per 
cent gain over the results for the 
same period a year previously. The 
company will be subject to surtax 
penalties for the first time on the 
earnings for the fiscal year ending 
next October 31, and extras may ac- 
cordingly be expected before the end 
of the year. (Factograph No. 251). 


Houston Oil Cc 

Remaining holdings need not be 
disturbed, around 16, but better op- 
portunities for new commitments are 
currently available elsewhere. Higher 
crude oil prices and the addition of 
new customers to offset loss of fuel 
contracts last year brought about a 
satisfactory recovery in profits in the 
first quarter and company earned 31 
cents on the common. Past record 
has been erratic, however, and back 
dividends on the preferred stock 
amount to over $3 million. Elimina- 
tion of arrears probably will await 
further assurances of long term profit- 
able operations. (Factograph No. 78. 
Also FW, Mar. 3.) 


Mohawk Carpet B 
Stock at 34 is better adjusted to 
prospects than when last recom- 


mended for speculative funds at 27, 
but moderate long term holdings may 
be continued (paid $1.80 in 1936). 
A good volume of business during 
the first four months of the current 
year prompted the company to de- 
clare a 20-cent extra. Current volume 
of home building suggests that pros- 
pects for the balance of the year are 
encouraging. (Factograph No. 279. 
Also FW, Dec. 16, 1936). 


Myers & Bro. A 

Although at advanced levels, stock 
around 67 continues to offer attrac- 
tion for longer term holding (in- 
dicated yield, 4.5% ). Improved earn- 
ings have continued with net in the 
second fiscal quarter (which ended 
April 30) equal to $1.61 per share 
as compared with $1.52 in the 
previous quarter and 92 cents in the 
like period of 1936. Since dividends 
paid thus far in the current fiscal 
year amount to only 56 per cent of 
net income in the six months, com- 


Corporate Earnings Reports 


EARNED PER SHARE 12 Months to April 30 
ON COMMON STOCK 1937 1936 
Kansas City Power & Light...... 78 
Oklahoma Natural Gas........... 7 


9 nee to Aprit” 30 
1.78 0.9 
6 — to April 30 
b 0.54 


4 Months to April 30 
American-Hawaiian Steamship.. D 1.26 0.51 
Commonwealth Edison ........... 3.51 2.24 
Hudson & D 0.67 D 
Minneapolis Brewing ............ 0. 


Public Service of Northern Ill..... 


American Gas & Electric......... 
Federal Light & Traction........ 378 


Laclede Gas & Light............. 0.20 D 0.80 
Massachusetts Pwr. & Lt......... D 0.20 D 0.30 

6 Months to March 31 
Norwalk Tire & Rubber.......... 0.14 D 0.23 

3 Months to March 31 
American Commercial Alcohol..... 1.00 1,19 
Commercial Solvents ............ 0.19 0.23 
D 0.02 D 0.05 
Detroit Paper Products........... 0.34 0.39 
General a & Utilities....... D 0.20 D 0.23 
Midland Steel Products........... 1.44 0.82 
Pan Amer. Petroleum & Transport 0.18 0.13 
Porto Rican Amer. Tobacco....... bD 1.41 bD 1.42 
Raybestos-Manhattan ............ 1.06 0.58 
Standard Oil of Kansas.......... 0.84 0.32 
0.62 
Weston Electrical Instrument..... 0.52 0.18 
White Dental Mfg................ 0.47 0.24 
Wisconsin Power & Light........ p 1.42 p “ 
Young Spring & Wire............ 1.18 


12 Months to Feb, 
4.75 4.29 
26 Weeks to ae’ 28 
1.04 0.48 
12 to 31 
International Mercantile Marine... D3 D 2.23 
Memphis Natural Gas............ 0. 52 0.22 


b—On Class B Stock. p—On Preferred Stock. 
D—Deficit. 


United Shoe Machinery........... 


Warner Bros. Pictures............ 
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pany may authorize another increase 
in the rate or an extra during the | 
next few months. Meantime, pros. 
pects appear favorable in view of 
higher agricultural purchasing power, 
(Factograph No. 476. Also FW, 
Sept. 2, ’36.) 


Phelps Dodge B+ 

One of the more attractive means 
of representation in the copper in- 
dustry, around 47, and purchases are 
warranted (1936, paid $1.25.) In 
connection with stockholder approval | 
of issuance of $20,285,000 convertible | 
debentures (FW, May 12), it was 
officially indicated that earnings for 
the first half of this year will be in 
excess of $2 per share (before de- 
preciation), which would compare 
with reported profits of slightly un- | 
der $3 per share for all of 1936, 
Company further indicated that it had 
sold its copper output some four to 
five months in advance. Terms of 
the issue of debentures are expected | 
shortly, and stockholders should re- 
ceive their rights by June 8. Rights 
will be to subscribe to $4 of deben- | 
tures for each share of stock held, 
but full details of the new issue are 
not yet available. (Factograph No. 
85.) 


U. S. Leather D+) 

Neither the class A nor the com- 
mon possesses much attraction at cur- 
rent levels, around 17 and 10, re- 
spectively, and commitments are not 
advised. A profit of 27 cents per 
share was shown on the common in 
the quarter ended April 30, follow- 
ing a deficit of equal amount in the 
previous period. But this showing 
was due partly to seasonal factors and 
partly to higher leather prices, and 
does not indicate that operations have 
turned the corner. (Factograph No. 
256. Also FW, Dec. 23, ’36.) 


United Shoe Machinery A 

Offers only moderate attraction, 
around 88, even for long pull com- 
mitments (indicated dividend rate, 
$2.50 plus extras). Aided by high 


volume of shoe production, demand 
(Please turn to page 21) 
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NDERNEATH all the lightning 

and thunder that the Federal 
power projects have stirred up in 
Washington, and not only in the 
minds of utility executives but like- 
wise in those of over 10 million in- 
vestors in utility securities, there 
must lie concealed a sane approach to 
a practical solution—one that is fair 
to all interests involved: the Govern- 
ment, the consumer, and the capital 
which has so extensively invested in 
the development of our electrical 
power industry. 

The prospects for a sane outcome 
of the problem seem to brighten as 
the time approaches for the comple- 
tion of the major Federal power proj- 
ects and the time when they will be 
ready to distribute the tremendous 
hydro-electric energy they will be 
capable of generating. 


Obstacles Ahead P 


In the main, these projects are not 
now near the stage of completion. 
Until they are it must be anticipated 
that considerable political jockeying 
will go on in order to drive the best 
bargain in the public interest. In ad- 
dition to this there are other serious 
obstacles which will have to be elim- 
inated to provide a clear right of way 
for power development as conceived 
by the Government. 

One is the possibility of legal bar- 
riers. 

The other is the source of the ad- 
ditional capital that will be needed. 

Whether the Government has 
vested in it the legal right to set it- 
self up as an active competitor of pri- 
vate enterprise—without this power 
being conferred upon it by a consti- 
tutional amendment—still remains to 
be decided. Such a decision is likely 
to be handed down long before the 
Federal power projects are com- 
pleted and if it should be adverse to 
the Government it may completely 
alter its present plan. 

Assuming the worst should happen, 
that the Government is fully upheld 


Logical 


Yardstick 


By LANDON C. GATES 


by the Court, by no means does it 
imply that the door is closed to a so- 
lution that will permit an amicable 
understanding between itself and the 
private utility industry. 

There arises out of the past a 
precedent to support such a conclu- 
sion. It is found in what happened 
to the railroads when the agitation to 
have them acquired by the Govern- 
ment was running high. Eventually 
more sober consideration resulted in 
setting up the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to regulate their opera- 
tions and supervise their rates, with- 
out injury to the sound railroads. 

Perhaps a similar treatment of our 
utility problem will be decided upon, 
especially when the Government finds 
itself face to face with the necessity 
of financing a national transmission 
system that will serve no other pur- 
pose than duplicating one already in 
existence, and in view of past claims 
that these power projects are de- 
signed merely as yardsticks for deter- 
mining utility rates. The public may 
well ask itself, since it must foot the 
bill, whether it is worth while spend- 
ing spending several hundred million 
dollars when it is still debatable 
whether the Government can lower 
rates without annually incurring a 
substantial deficit. Would it not be 
much more prudent to explore this 
possibility more seriously than has 
been done so far? 


By applying the rule of 

reason the Federal power 

program could be more 

rationally appraised and a 

practical solution reached. 

In the end this will have 
to be done. 
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—Finfoto 


Among the utilities there has ex- 
isted little opposition toward enlight- 
ened government regulation of their 
operations, and they could readily 
adapt themselves to such control pro- 
vided it allowed a fair return on in- 
vestments. 

But the political atmosphere must 
be cleared before a sane approach to 
this perplexing problem can be culti- 
vated. As it stands now, a chaotic 
outlook has catapulted the utility in- 
dustry into a depressing state of un- 
certainty and has tended to frustrate 
initiative for expansion. The very 
existence of such a feeling does not 
help foster our prosperity ; instead, it 
throws a damper on it. Our utilities 
could readily spend one to two billion 
dollars in the next few years on plant 
additions and increased distribution 
facilities if a more tolerant political 
attitude toward them was assumed. 


Untimely Caution 


But while this cloud hangs over 
them, prudent utility executives could 
hardly be expected to risk any capital 
outlays beyond their most urgent re- 
quirements, and even if they could 
rid themselves of the apprehension 
aroused in their minds by the Gov- 
ernment’s hostile attitude it is hardly 
likely they could successfully appeal 
for additional funds to investors. 

Investors are likewise embued with 
the same apprehension as they con- 
template the length to which the Gov- 
ernment professes it is prepared to 
go to duplicate existing utility facili- 
ties and draw from the tax payers the 
many millions of dollars that will be 
required to finance them. 

What a strange transition has taken 
place in the utility field within the 
last few years; strange because it ap- 
pears so unnecessary. There was a 
time, not so far back that it cannot 
be clearly recalled, when utility secur- 
ities were rated high in public opin- 
ion as prime investments. Now they 


are neglected—market orphans, more 
or less—for no valid reason other 
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than the constant political barrage 
that has been centered on them. In 
point of revenues and operations they 
have shown progress equal to, if not 
better than, that which other major 
industries have recorded. 

In face of this progress it cannot 
be asserted that there is anything 
structurally wrong with the utility 
edifice. It is simply afflicted with ex- 
ternal troubles over which the indus- 
try can exert no control. For the 
time being its destiny is in the hands 
of the Government ; it alone can alter 
the situation. 

So far there is no sign of compro- 
mise, but that does not imply it can- 
not be attained. 

At the present time the major Fed- 
eral power projects, already author- 
ized and under construction, number 
five; the TVA, which is furthest 
along towards completion, Bonneville, 
Grand Coulee, Casper Alcova, and 
Fort Peck. Unless they cooperate 
with the existing utilities in affected 
areas they constitute a threat to the 
profitable operation of the private 
companies. 


The funds already allocated to the 
construction of these five projects 
amount to $474 million; approxi- 
mately $287 million remains to be ap- 
propriated. Together these sums to- 
tal $761 million and upon their 
completion the properties so con- 
structed will have an ultimate in- 
stalled capacity of 4,034,500 kilowatts. 

But not content to rest its experi- 
ment here, the Government has under 
consideration an even more ambitious 
goal. It intends to make its power 
program national in scope, for the 
President entertains the notion that 
with such an instrumentality it will 
become possible to establish a uniform 
rate structure for the entire country. 
Like the eight little tailors of Tooley 
Street, it is proposed to create eight 
smaller TVA’s, regionally located, 
which if authorized by Congress will 
entail a further tremendous outlay of 
tax payers’ money. And it will mean 
a further increase in our national 
debt. 

According to present indications 
the Government’s yardstick when fi- 
nally established will be no yardstick 


When Propaganda Not 


UBLIC utility executives are 

pleased with the Norris resolu- 
tion as amended and passed by the 
Senate. It provides $150,000 for an 
inquiry into publicity activities of 
both privately and—here’s the encour- 
aging part—governmentally operated 
companies. In other words, it is to 
be two-sided ; fair. 

Moreover, the contemplated inves- 
tigation may resolve a question which 
has furrowed the brows of many: at 
what point does legitimate publicity 
curd into sinister propaganda? Skep- 
tics there are who have contended 
that the source, not the quality of the 
publicity, determines this point; i.e., 
if it comes from Washington’s high- 
geared word foundry it is educational 
publicity, but if it emanates from a 
‘privately operated utility it is destruc- 
‘tive publicity born of a desire to de- 
ceive. There are reasons for this 
‘cynicism, which now may give way 
“to a measure of trustfulness. 

The public recalls the text book 
“scandal.” Power companies were 
-accused of putting propaganda into 
‘school books and thus poisoning the 
‘minds of students against municipal 
operation. But the fact is this: edu- 
cators asked for informative material 
‘from the industry which—quite na- 


-turally—was quick to act and prob- 


ably acted too rashly. 

Last July the industry complied 
with another request and again the 
repercussions threatened to be bad. 
The National University Extension 
Association arranged for winter de- 
bates in high schools and colleges on 
the subject: Resolved that all elec- 
trical utilities should be governmental- 
ly owned and operated. Bower Aly, 
assistant professor of English and 
director of forensics at the University 
of Missouri, who also edits the 
association’s “Debate Handbook’’ 
looked over the incoming material. It 
was all from sponsors of public 
ownership and operation; virtually 
nothing from privately owned com- 
panies. He sent out an S.O.S. 

The Edison Electric Institute, suc- 
cessor to National Electric Light As- 
sociation, gingerly dropped the in- 
vitation; it had suffered previous 
shocks. But Frank Newton, of Com- 
monwealth & Southern, from whose 
pen appears an article elsewhere in 
this issue, told Professor Aly, “T’ll 
see that you receive some material.” 

More than 120,000 young men and 
women debated the question. Public 
attention was drawn to the study. 
And nearly one year later, Senator 


at all, for the majority of these power 
projects will be masquerading under 
the mantle of flood control, naviga. 
tion, soil conservation, reforestation 
etc. A great deal of public funds 
which enter into the construction of 
these hydro-electric projects will be 
allocated to the allied projects, as has 
already been done by the TVA. 
Therefore, quite apart from the tax 
advantage of these public power proj- 
ects they start off at once with a false 
base for rate making purposes, a lib- 
erty which no private company can 
assume. 

What appears most inexplicable in 
this whole picture is how can the 
Government reconcile its expensive 
power program with the President's 
professed desire to balance the bud- 
get? A balanced budget can be at- 
tained only by the elimination of all 
useless and wasteful projects. In this 
category can well be included the 
President’s obsession that the only 
way the utilities can be brought to 
their heels is by setting up against 
them competitive power projects, and 

(Please turn to page 27) 


Norris, arch foe of privately operated 
utilities, asked for an investigation in- 
to what appeared to him to be poison- 
ous utility propaganda. Be it said to 
his credit, however, that he was will- 
ing to go the full way; to put gov- 
ernmental publicity efforts under the 
spotlight, too. Senate demand for a 
two-way investigation may have been 
heightened by the results of the school 
debates; at any rate, an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the debate decisions 
were won by proponents of private 
ownership and operation. 

Meanwhile, Edison Institute con- 
tinues to lie low. It confines its pub- 
licity releases to bare statistics of 
power production and the like. But 
the mills at Washington are still pro- 
ducing an excess of argument for 
public ownership and _ operation. 
However, utility executives are hope- 
ful that they, too, may have an op- 
portunity to present more fully their 
side of the case. The amended Nor- 
ris resolution, if passed by the House, 
presumably will clear the way. 

It also may answer the question: 
When is propaganda not propaganda? 
Or, Why is the Government’s side 
of a story merely publicity, while 
private industry’s answer almost in- 
variably is branded as propaganda? 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


The properties of the Company and its subsidiaries constitute an interconnected system, located entirely 
within the State of California and operated by a single management. For the past twenty-five years opera- 


tions have been subject to regulation by the California State Railroad Commission. 


The Company operates electric generating plants having an installed capacity of 1,671,037 horsepower and is 
one of the largest producers and distributors of electricity in the United States. It also ranks among the major 
distributors of natural gas in the country. On March 31, 1937, electric customers numbered 815,201, gas cus- 


tomers 574,366 and water and steam customers 11,141. 


In the year ended March 31, 1937, 70.5% of operating revenues were derived from sales of electric energy, 
28.2% from sales of gas, and 1.3% from minor activities. The well diversified character of the Company’s busi- 


ness tends to stabilize earnings and also to permit of economical operation. 


SUMMARY OF 


CONSOLIDATED INCOME anp DIVIDENDS on CAPITAL STOCK 


12 Months to 
Mar. 31, 1937 
Gross Revenue, including Miscellaneous Income.......................2.00: $97,440,690 
Deduct: 
Maintenance, Operating and Administrative Expenses, Taxes (except Fed- 
eral Income tax) and Provision for Insurance, Casualties, Uncollectible 
Bond Interest and Discount and Other Interest.........................005. 14,224,745 
Net Income before provision for Federal Income Tax................ $27,331,100 
Dividends of Subsidiaries on Capital Stocks held by public, etc............... 246,420 
Remainder—Applicable to Pacific Gas and Electric Company......... $24,955,615 
Remainder—Applicable to Common Stock.......................0000. $17,247,137 
Number of Full Shares of Common Stock outstanding at end of period...... 6,261,269 


12 Months to 
Mar. 31, 1936 


$93,688,474 


52,775,950 
$40,912,524 
14,615,331 
$26,297,193 
1,818,613 
$24,478,580 
2,293,000 
$22,185,580 
413,890 
$21,771,690 
7,707,893 
$14,063,797 


6,261,254 
$2.25 


SUMMARY CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET— MARCH 31, 1937 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 

Plants and Properties............... $674,061,265 Common Stock in Hands of Public. . .$156,533,925 
Investments (at Cost) .............. 5,261,285 in of 134,357,525 

7 . inority Interest in Common Stoc 
Discount and Expense on Capital Stock 386,682 and Surplus of Subsidiaries........ 133,378 
Sinking Funds and Special Deposits.. —_ 1,408,090 . "era 283,965,000 
Current Assets (including $21,292,152 Current and Accrued Liabilities...... 20,660,867 
35,477,579 Reserve for Depreciation............ 92,330,952 
Discount and Expense on Funded Debt 23,330,504 Other Reserves 10,864,371 

Unexpired Taxes and Other Deferred Surplus—Capital ........ $ 924,330 
cis 886,854 Earned ........ 41,041,911 41,966,241 
$740,812,259 Total Liabilities .............. $740,812,259 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

ALLEN L, CHICKERING...... San Francisco HERBERT C. FREEMAN.......... New York 

Joun San Francisco NorMan, B. LIveRMORE..... San Francisco 

San Francisco Cuas. K. McIntTosH........ San Francisco 

San Francisco jJomn BD. San Francisco 

James New York Sumas H, San Francisco 


A. Emory Wisuon, San Francisco 


Copies of Annual Report may be obtained on application to D. H. Foote, Vice-President and Secretary-Treasurer, 


245 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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No. 641 Allied Stores Corporation 


634 Chicago & North Western Railway Co, 


; Earnings and Price Range (ALS 

Data revised to May 26, 1937 60 3 ge ( ) 

Incorporated: 1928, Delaware, as Hahn De- 48 

partment Stores, Inc.; mame changed to 36 PRICE RANGE 

present title in connection with recapitaliza- 24 

tion plan ratified in May, 1935. Office: $ 

1440 Broadway, New York City. Annual 6 

meetings: First Monday in May. Voor a $3 

Capitalization: Funded debt...... $6,663,925 . 

4 - 12,475,791 DEFICIT PER SHARE + 

Common stock (no par)....... 1,778,153 shs 


*Callable at $100 per share. 


Business: Through subsidiaries, operates a chain of 33 de- 
partment stores, located in 15 states. Each unit is operated 
independently, but buying activities, merchandising methods 
and policies are planned by central service organizations. 

Management: Headed by men of proven retailing ability. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Net working capital as of 
January 31, 1937, $26.8 million; cash, $2.6 million. Working 
capital ratio: 4.4-to-1. Book value of common, $7.30 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on present preferred 
stock since issuance in 1935. Initial cash dividend of 20 cents 
a share plus stock dividend of 1/100th of a share of 5% pre- 
ferred stock was paid on common stock on January 20, 1937. 

Outlook: Favorable general business conditions and oppor- 
tunities for further development of earning power of in- 
dividual units in the chain through the application of mod- 
ern merchandising methods indicate maintenance of the up- 
ward trend of the past two years. 

Comment: Preferred stock is a medium grade investment; 
common stock is an active merchandising equity. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


*Fiscal 
Year's Divi- 


>. ended: July 31 31 31 Total dends §Price Range 
1932 tT + 


T 1934 : D 0.65 None 

1934...... t J t 2935.......+ T D 0.03 None $9 — 3% 
D$0.11 D$0.39 $0.28 1936...... $0.52 0.30 None  20%— 6% 
1936...... 0.13 0.03 0.60 1937...... $.58 1.34 $0.20 {21%—15 


*Based on present capitalization. {Not available. 
change on May 8, 1935. {To May 26, 1937. 


No. 642 


tListed on New York Stock Ex- 
§Calendar years. 


Boston & Maine Railroad 


Earnings and Price Range (BMR) 
15 
120 


Data revised to May 26, 1937 


Incorporated: 1919, Mass., as a reorganiza- 90 PRICE RANGE 

tion of a formed N. in 

1841. Office: North Station, Boston, Mass. \ 

Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in oc . = $19 
April. Number of stockhelders: 14,900. $6 


EARNED PER SHARE 


Capitalization: Funded debt... .$153,037,093 
*Prior preference stock 7% cum. 231.322 shs DEFICIT S19 


preferred (Series ‘‘A,’’ 1929 30 931 32°33 1936 


tPreferred stock 6% (non cum.) 31,498 shs 
Common stock ($100 par)...... 395,051 shs 


*Redeemable at $110 per share and dividends; $100 par. 
8%, ““C,”’ 7%, “D,”” 10%, 4%9% (cam.). 
able; $100 par. 


Series ‘‘A,’’ 5%, “‘B.” 
Not callable; $100 par. tNot call- 


Business: An important railroad system serving the northern 
part of New England. Approximately 2,000 miles of directly 
operated lines are in the system. Road has connections with 
the New Haven, N. Y. Central, D. & H. and Canadian systems. 

Management: Includes representatives of important New 
England interests, but the New Haven has working control. 

Financial Position: Weak working capital position. Net 
working capital deficit as of December 31, 1936, $9 million; 
cash, $4.7 million. Working capital ratio: 0.58-to-1. 

Dividend Record: Excellent record from 1842 to 1913. Poor 
since then. No payments on prior preferred since January, 
1932; none on first preferred or common since 1931. 

Outlook: Improvement should be maintained as long as the 
textile, shoe and other industries in territory served do not 
suffer any major decline. 

Comment: Statistical position of common stock is weak 
because of the large amounts of preferred stocks outstand- 
ing and the heavy accumulations which they carry. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND, RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. wig 930 1931 1932 1933 1934 
Earned per share.. $4. 02 D$2.37 D$8.99 D$10.21 28 psio. 50 D$15.21 
Dividends paid ..... 4.00 1.00 None None None None None 
Price Range: 
66 19% 30 19% 8% 11% 
44 7 6 5% 3% 6 


i d Price R 
Data revised to May 26, 1937 (NW) 


Incorporated: 1859, under laws of Illinois 100 

and Wisconsin, as successor to Chicago, St. 75 ne PRICE RANGE 

Paul & Fond du Lac R. R. Office: 400 50 

West Madison St., Chicago, Ill. Annual 25 F ooLD. TF 
meeting: Second Tuesday in April. Num- 0 { 


ber of stockholders March 12, 1936: 17,852. EARNED PER SHARE $5 
Capitalization: Funded debt... $301,746,500 0 
non cum. 228,951 sh DEFICIT 
Common stock ($100 par) .....1,584,447 shs 1929 °30_ 31932933134 1351936 


 #Is entitled to 7%, then common 7%, then preferred stock 3%, then common 3 3%, 
and efter 10% on both classes, they share alike in any further distribution. Pre. 
ferred has no preference as to assets. There is no provision for redemption. 

Business: A large northwestern railroad system operating 
(including Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha) about 
10,000 miles of main line track in Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Minnesota, South Dakota, North Dakota and Wyoming. Main 
lines extend from Chicago to Omaha, Minneapolis, Duluth, etc, 

Management: Has been operated under bankruptcy trustee- 
ship since June, 1935. 

Financial Position: Weak. Working capital deficit at end 
of 1936, $82.2 million; cash, $7.6 million; special deposits, $3.2 
million. Working capital ratio: 0.27-to-1. Book value of com- 
bined preferred and common stock, $101.82 per share. 

Dividend Record: Good from 1878 to 1931. No dividends 
on either class of stock since June, 1931, when company made 
a quarterly payment of $1.75 on preferred and $1 on common. 

Outlook: Company benefits from a high rate of industrial 
activity through increased shipments of iron ore and other 
commodities, but its fortunes depend primarily upon the pros- 
perity of the agricultural regions served. More normal crops, 
following severe droughts, would increase traffic greatly. 

Comment: Because of the very top-heavy bond capitaliza- 
tion, statistical position of the preferred and common stocks 
is weak. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND oRECORD, AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. ep 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 

Earned per share. $438 psi 80 D$8.07 D$5.96 D$6.21 D$7.98 D$7.10 

Dividends paid ..... 4.00 2.00 None None None None None 

Price Range: 

89% 45% 14% 16 15 556 4% 

LW sstevaensxksues 28% 5 2 1% 3% 1% 2% 

No. 651 Colorado Fuel & Iron Corporation 

Earnings and Price Range (CFN) 

Data revised to May 26, 1937 Me PS eee 

Incorporated: 1936, Delaware, as successor 80 

through reorganization of Colorado Fuel & 60 LH PRICE RANGE 

Iron Company (incorporated 1892, Colorado) 40 Th 

and the latter’s subsidiary, Colorado Indus- 20 


© O OC) _i¢, 


EARNED PER SHARE 


trial Company. Office: Continental Oil 0 
Building, Denver, Colorado. Annual meet- 
ing: Second Monday in October. 

Capitalization: Funded debt..... $15,536,200 
*Capital stock (no par)......... 552,600 shs 


PER SHARE 


1929 30 ‘31 °32 33 34 °35 1936 


“Ww arrants were issued to purchase an ad- 
ditional 315,379 shares of stock at $35 per 
share to and including February 1, 1950. 

Business: The leading Western steel producer and the third 
largest producer of rails. Rails and track accessories account 
for 52 per cent of capacity; wire products 36 per cent; and 
merchant bars, structurals and cast iron pipe the remainder. 
Sales of coal and coke are also an important source of reve- 
nue. The company is fully integrated. 

Management: Identified with the Rockefeller interests. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital July 1, 1936, 
$9.2 million; cash, $5.5 million. Working capital ratio: 3.8-to- 
1. Book value of capital stock, $32.25 per share. 

Dividend Record: Poor. Predecessor paid common dividends 
only from 1917 to 1921 and in 1930-31. 

Outlook: Earnings depend primarily upon demand from 
western railroads and thus show large cyclical variations. 
Farmers and jobbers are the chief customers for products 
other than rails. 

Comment: Reorganization drastically reduced charges ahead 
of the capital stock, but the issue is still speculative. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year's 
ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Price Range 
D$2. 32 D$2.48 D$3.18 D$1.57 D$9.50 None 17%— 2% 
“1934 D 0.50 0.12 D218 D 5.24 None 8%— 3 
7 7 7 0.34 None 
|” eee 7 7 0.61 0.20 t 2.42 None 48 —28% 


*Predecessor; earnings are approximate. {Not available. 
§To May 26, 1937. 


tIncludes earnings of 
predecessor for first six months of year. 
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No. 667 El Paso Natural Gas Company 
May 26, 1937 Earnungs and Price Range (ENG) 
Data revised to May 5 
40 
rated: 1928, Delaware. Office: Bassett PRICE RANGE 
El Paso, ‘Texas. Annual meeting: o 
Last Tuesday in March. 4 
Capitalization: Funded debt..... $7,809,000 0 ee 
. _14,797 shs Adjusted to 3 for I split-up Sep. 1936 $9 
Common stock ($3 par)........ 565,569 shs $1 
0 


~*Callable at $110 per share, 1929 ‘30 '31 ‘32 °33 34 ‘35 1936 


Business: Purchases natural gas from producers in the Lea 
County gas field in southeastern New Mexico, transmits the 
gas through pipe lines, and sells it at wholesale to pubilc 
utility and industrial consumers principally in or near El 
Paso, Texas; Douglas, Bisbee, Tucson, Superior and Phoenix, 
Arizona; and Cananea, Mexico. 

Management: Noted for its aggressive sales policy. 

Financial Position: Good. Net working capital at end of 
1936, $867,988; cash, $655,521. Working capital ratio: 3.8-to-1. 
Book value of common, $10.02 per share. 

Dividend Record: No preferred dividends from September 
1, 1932, until July 22, 1936, when they were cleared up; regular 
payments have been maintained since. Initial payment of 40 
cents per share on the present common stock was made in 
December, 1936. 

Outlook: Sales of natural gas are largely dependent upon 
the activity of cement, brick, copper refining and other in- 
dustries located within the service area. Company’s business 
is almost entirely interstate and consequently is subject to 
Federal regulation. 

Comment: Preferred ranks as a “business man’s” risk 
while the common represents an equity in one of the smaller 
units of the rapidly growing natural gas industry. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended Dec. = 1936 

*Earned per share. $0.43 $0.63 30.91 3120 $1.76 

Dividends paid ...... None None None None 0.40 
Price Range: 

7 7 7 29 


*Earnings adjusted for 3-for-1 split in September, 1936. {Price range not available 


prior to split-up when shares were closely held. 


645 Hat Corporation of America 
Earnings and Price Range (HAT) 
Data revised to May 26, 1937 25 
Incorporated: 1932, Delaware, as successor 20 
of Cavanagh-Dobbs, Inc., and Knox Hat Co., pS PRICE RANGE 
Inc. Latter business established 1838 and 5 | 
former 1858. Office: 417 Fifth Avenue, New $6 
York City. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday 0 Fiscal Year Enos Oct. 31 
in January. EARNED PER SHARE $3 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 43 
{Class B common ($1 par).... 109,660 shs 1929 ‘30 ‘31 32 ‘34 1936 


*Callable at $110 a share; $100 par. To each preferred share issued for preferred 
of Cavanagh-Dobbs, Inc., was —. a stock peowaee warrant giving the right to 
buy one share of Class A 31, 8, at $50 each. Class A and 
Class B common rank equally as to “Sividende, but only ihe “‘A”’ has voting power. 


Business: Makes quality hats for men and women, market- 
ing through a chain of eight stores in New York City, and 
about 8,000 independent dealers. Trade names include “Cava- 
nagh,” “Knapp-Felt,” “Dobbs,” “Knox,” “Dunlap,” and “Byron.” 

Management:: Capable and of long experience. 

Financial Position: Good. Net working capital at close of 
October, 1936, $3.6 million; cash, $1.1 million. Working capital 
Ratio: 6.6-to-1. Book value of combined “A” and “B,” $4 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments begun on new preferred in 
1935, and accumulations cleared up. Initial distribution on 
common in 1937, established an indicated 80-cent annual rate. 

Outlook: Rising trend of consumer purchasing power 
betters the position of quality products in competition with 
cheaper articles. Company’s lines have built up favorable 
reputations, and should consistently obtain a substantial share 
of the available business. 

Comment: Preferred stock is a medium grade investment; 
Class A common stock, although a specialty issue, has a fairly 
active market. Class B on the New York Curb, is inactive. 

EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CLASS A COMMMON: 


Half-year period ended: Apr. 30 31 Year's Total 7Price Range 
1932 050.95 4— % 
D$0.46 0.42 D$0.04 T%— 
0.08 0.77 0.85 7T%— 1% 

0.58 0.63 1.21 144%— 5 

0.44 1.09 1.53 18%—12 


*Not available. 


7Calendar year. 


653 Guantanamo Sugar Company 
Earnings and Price Range (GS) 
Data revised to May 26, 1937 15 
Incorporated: 1905, New Jersey. Office, 129 “4 
Front Street, New York City. Annual A PRICE RANGE 
meetting: Second Wednesday in January. 
Number of stockholders: preferred, 350; 3 oe 
common, 1,800 e $1 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None Flecal Year Ends Sept_30 ° 
stock (8% cum. $100 
Common stock (no par)........ 405,000 shs 190030 


*Redeemable at $105 a share. 

Business: Owns and operates sugar plantations and mills 
at Guantanamo, Cuba. Of its total holdings of 127,000 acres, 
over 34,000 acres are under cultivation and over 60,000 acres 
are virgin forest. The three mills located near the deep 
water port of Deseo have an annual capacity of 600,000 bags. 

Management: Satisfactory but handicapped by restrictions. 

Financial Position: Weak. Working capital deficit Septem- 
ber 30, 1936, $900,000; cash, $55,000. Working capital ratio: 
0.6-to-1. Book value of common stock, $3.61 a share. 

Dividend Record: Poor. Last payment of $2 on preferred 
in January, 1929. Accumulations April 1, 1937, $66 a share. 
Nothing paid on common since 1921. 

Outlook: Crop restrictions by the Cuban Government pre- 
vent company from utilizing its full productive capacity, with 
the result of higher unit costs; U. S. regulations limit amount 
sold in this country, where prices are highest. Future of com- 
pany depends entirely upon maintenance of control systems. 

Comment: Despite the better conditions in the industry 
both the preferred and the common remain unattractive. 


DEFICITS AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK: 
Years ended Sept. 30: 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 
Deficit per share..... D$1.45 D$1.40 D$1.18 D$1.13 D$0.48 D$0.44 hecare 
Price ed De 
ears ended Dec. 
1% 1 4% 3% 2% 4% *4y 
% % 1 1% *2% 


*To May 26, 1937. 
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No. 637 Mead Corporation 
: Earnings and Price Range (MEA) 
Data revised to May 26, 1937 50 
Incorporated: 1930, Ohio, as successor of > ail 
Mead Pulp & Paper Company. Office: 20 SERRE —{} 
Chillicothe, Ohio. Annual meeting: Last 10 PRICE RANGE = 
Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders: 
Preferred, 1,045; common, 1,231. EARNED PER SHARE bo 
Capitalization: Funded debt..... $7,240,000 0 
+$6 cum. Series A_ preferred 


$5.50 cum. Series B preferred 
stock (no par) 50,000 shs 
Common stock (no par)........ 619,374 shs 


1929 "30 31 32 33 34 °35 1936 


*Detachable Merny issued with first mortgage bonds give right to purchase to 
May 1, 1940, 1.12568 shares of common stock for $50 in ratio of 11.2568 shares for 
each $1,000 bond. +Callable at $105 a share. tCallable at $105 a share. Attached 
warrants entitle holders to buy three common shares for each preferred at $34 each to 
April 30, 1940; thereafter at increasing prices to April 30, 1947. 


Business: Makes high grade magazine and book papers 
and specialty paper products; also corrugated papers and 
tannic acid. Largest proportion of dollar sales is normally 
from white paper, with paper board next in importance. 
Customers include Crowell Publishing and Conde Nast, and 
McCall, Cosmopolitan, and Good Housekeeping magazines. 

Management: Capable and efficient. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital at 
close of 1936, $4.3 million; cash, $669,000. Working capital 
ratio: 2.7-to-1. Book value of common, $24.10 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on $6 preferred omitted last 
half of 1932, but resumed 1935. None on common since 1931. 

Outlook: Program of plant extension has increased operat- 
ing efficiency, and further improvement is expected. 

Comment: Stock is improving in stature but is influenced 
by cyclical characteristics of the industry. 

EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year’s 
Qu. Earnings: t1st Qu. Qu. Qu. Qu. Total Price Range 
bed * D$0.99 8 
5. $0.13 $0.16 D$0.04 $0.26 0.51 §14%— 3% 
0.19 0.35 0.25 0.43 1.22 ae 


*Not available. 12 weeks ended about March 31, June 30 and September 30 
respectively. +16 weeks ended about December 31. §$Listed on New York Stock Ex- 
change November 13, 1935. 
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A 
HALF-CENTURY 
OF 
EDISON SERVICE 


@ In the 100th anniversary year of 
Chicago’s existence as a chartered city, 
its electric light and power utility—the 
Commonwealth Edison Company— 
reaches its 50th birthday. The rapid 
growth of Chicago in the last 50 years 
has been paralleled by a development 
of electrical resources that represents a 
constructive contribution to community 
progress. 


The greatest growth of the city and 
the Company, however, has occurred 
since the turn of the century. The popu- 
lation of Chicago has doubled since 1900. 
In this same period the number of the 
Company’s electric customers increased 
60 times, and their annual use of elec- 
tricity increased 140 times. 

The same progressive pioneering spirit 
that has characterized Chicago’s history 
as a city has been a dominant factor in 
assuring adequate, reliable electric service 
at low cost. The same broad foundation 
of diversified industrial and commercial 
activities that has stimulated Chicago’s 
uninterrupted progress contributes to 
the operating and financial strength of 
its electric service company. 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY 


72 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 


WHY YOUR PLANT BELONGS IN NEW YORK STATE 


N the days when production costs were indus- 

try’s chief concern, plants flocked to New York 
State. They came because water power, labor and 
raw materials were plentiful. 
Today, when the cost of selling and distributing 
goods has become another of industry’s great 
problems, New York State is more than ever the 
ideal location for a plant. 
The greatest market in the world is concentrated 
in and around New York State. Forty-nine percent 
of the nation’s people, 55% of the nation’s wealth 
are east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio. 
53 railroads blanket New York State with 8400 
miles of track. These are so intimately linked with 
a modern system of highways, waterways, lake and 
ocean ports that goods can be shipped directly and 
economically to any point in this country or foreign 
lands. Abundant power at low rates is available 
throughout the territory served by the operating 
companies of the Niagara Hudson System. 
The offices of our principal operating companies 
in Albany, Syracuse and Buffalo are glad to co- 
operate with those interested in locating their 
business in this territory. 


NIAGARA afl) HUDSON 
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Utility Industry Outlook— 
Bearishness Overdone? 


Electricity and gas sales increasing faster than profits 

but increase in net income likely for 1937—Rising 

demand for governmental economy expected to temper 
clamor for public ownership. 


ROKERS report that some in- 
vestors who ordinarily are 
shrewd prognosticators have turned 
during the past year or two to as- 
trologers in hope that the star-gazers 
might possibly offer some cue of help 
in answering that difficult question: 
What lies ahead of the utilities? Best 
answer reported to date was: “Ask 
Washington.” But not even Wash- 
ington knows for a certainty. 
Nevertheless, some indications are 
now emerging from the confusion 
which offer a measure of encourage- 
ment; enough at least to suggest the 
possibility that current bearishness 
may have been overdone. 


Study of the question can be made 
along the following lines: (a) Poli- 
tical and regulatory considerations, 
(b) Inflationary influences and their 
effect on profits, and, (c) General 
business outlook of the nation. More 
than any other industry with the pos- 
sible exception of the railroads, the 
future of the utilities rests on de- 
velopments outside the industry. 
Within the industry much progress 
has been made; management has 
shown unusual versatility and effi- 
ciency. 

President Roosevelt’s message to 
Congress outlining his suggestions 
for governmental policy with respect 


to national electric power develop- 
ment is expected momentarily; in- 
deed, may be made public by the time 
this article reaches the reader. Wash- 
ington opinion appears to converge 
on the suggestion that a number of 
little TVA’s will be set up through- 
out the country, but with powers con- 
siderably less than those of big TVA; 
in other words, that the offspring of 
big TVA will not be permitted to 
raid the territories of privately owned 
utilities to an extent that big TVA 
has been encouraged to go. 
Moreover, Congressional sentiment 
for economy is growing; Benjamin 
Franklin’s homely suggestion that 
people should not spend more than 
they make is regaining some of its 
lost popularity. Therefore, it is con- 
sidered probable that Congress will 
limit its appropriations for future 


Serving the Public for ae 


More Than a 


Quarter of a Century 


“f HE United Light and Power Company supplies electricity and gas to more than five 
and one-half million people. This business, which has been operated continuously since 
1910, has been built up largely out of the earnings and the savings of a multitude of in- 


dividuals of small means. 


The more than a quarter of a century of progress of this business can be traced to the 
demand for constantly improving electric and gas service. Faithful to its trust, the com- 
pany has provided dependable service to consumers of electricity and gas, and at a price 
which has been consistently reduced throughout the period. 


THE UNITED LIGHT AND POWER COMPANY 


105 WEST ADAMS STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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@ To thousands of motorists throughout 32 states the blue and 
white PURE sign, and Pure’s attractive English cottage-type 
station, are symbols of quality automotive products. Back of 
them is a completely integrated company with 5,000 produc- 
tion wells, located in nine states. . . seven modern and strate- 
gically located refineries. . . a well-balanced water, pipe line, 
railway transportation system. Quality is controlled from oil 
wells to service stations. Industrial buyers, too, rely upon Pure 
Oil for quality lubricants, scientifically applied. 


THE PURE OIL COMPANY « U. S. A. 


governmental experiments in power 
development. If so, investor, utility 
executive and taxpayer alike would 
have reason for cheerfulness. 

Heavy taxes on the utilities are 
here to stay. Revenue-seekers—Fed- 
eral, state and local—find them con- 
venient sources. 

Holding companies will undergo 
considerable change. Simplification of 
their intercorporate structures is in 
the interests of investors. Integration 
of their operating properties can be 
accomplished in many cases without 
serious loss. Those companies which 
have properties operating in a single 


state—thus placing them in position 
to become intrastate in character 
without serious sacrifice if they find 
it advisable to flee FPC jurisdiction 
for regulation under a State commis- 
sion—are in a preferred position. 
Federal ownership of the utilities 
appears distinctly unlikely. 
Meanwhile the entire question of 
Federal regulation of the utilities un- 
der recent legislation is subject to 
study by the United States Supreme 
Court. A validity test of the Public 
Utility Act of 1935 is expected with- 
in the next year or two. While the 
loss to the bench of retiring Justice 


Van Devanter, regarded as a con. 
servative, is great in this respect as 
it gives liberal Justices a sizeable 
majority, leading utility legal experts 
hold that, whether the Court is libera] 
or conservative, it is likely some of 
the harsh features of the 1935 Act 
will be nullified. 

Possibility also exists that Congress 
in advance of a final Supreme Court 
opinion may amend the Act. In this 
connection, said Bernard W. Lynch, 
President of the Standard Gas & 
Electric, in his annual report to 
shareholders: “Such amendment 
should have regard for the broad pur- 
poses of the Administration and give 
due weight as well to the exigencies 
of the public utility industry and to 
the just claims of its investors. On 
that basis, the public utility industry 
may move forward with certainty 
and in confidence.” 

Early hostility of the industry to 
registration under the Utility Act is 
gradually waning. At the start of 
this year, 90 per cent of the large 
systems were still resisting registra- 
tion; today the percentage is nearer 
70 per cent; before the year ends the 
figure likely will decline to about 50 
per cent. 


Inflationary Influences 


With the Government’s budget still 
out of balance, thought must neces- 
sarily be given to the effect that in- 
flation is having on the industry’s 
costs and profits. The former have 
been rising ; the latter have been gain- 
ing but moderately, due, however, to 
the industry’s desire to lower prices 
at which it sells its product. The rate 
reduction program has been moti- 
vated largely by a two-fold desire: to 
win the support of customers and to 
mollify Washington. 

As yet, inflationary influences have 
not blighted the industry but they are 
bound to have an effect if the current 
trend is not arrested. Hope that it 
may be halted has been buoyed by 
recent indications that opposition is 
growing in Congress against un- 
limited Federal spending. In the 
Senate, for example, a bloc of con- 
servative Southern Democrats, aided 
by a scattering of supporters from 
other parts of the country, is now 
seeking to put the brakes on relief 
and other expenditures. The Presi- 
dent also has urged the necessity of 
economy. 

If inflation is arrested, the public 
utility industry will benefit; if not, 
it will face a period of rising costs 
with diminishing profits because of 
the lag that will exist in its efforts to 
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increase rates as fast as prices mount. 
Study of inflations in other countrics 
indicates that the industry during 
such periods serves as a reasonably 
satisfactory capital hedge although 
not the best income hedge by any 
means. 

But the apex of inflation, at worst, 
is not expected this year nor next; 
and with demand growing for gov- 
ernmental economy there is, of course, 
the possibility that present trends 
may be arrested permanently. In 
either case, the public utility investor 
would have advance indications to 
guide him in shaping later buying or 
selling policies. 

Performing a basic service for both 
the individual citizen and business as 
a whole, the welfare of public utility 
companies is closely inter-related 
with that of American industry. The 
latter has been making good head- 
way, despite seasonal recessions due 
at this time. 

Power production in 1936 reached 
new high levels and the current trend 
is still upward although the rate of 
increase over corresponding weeks 
of 1936 has been declining in recent 
weeks. Sales of gas likewise have 
been gaining. 

Coupled with this improvement in 
sales, the industry has offset rising 
taxes and operating costs to a con- 
siderable extent by taking advantage 
of the 1936-37 bond market to refund 
outstanding high rate indebtedness at 
substantially lower interest charges. 

Though laboring under singular 
difficulties, utility management has 
done much to encourage in investors 
a conviction that the industry will 
successfully adapt itself to changing 
politico-economic conditions. 


NEWS AND OPINIONS 


Concluded from page 12 


for company’s products expanded 
further in the fiscal year ended Feb- 


_ Tuary 27, and earnings available for 


the common rose to $4.75 per share 
as compared with $4.29 in the pre- 
ceding period. Company failed to 
cover dividends paid by $581,000 
(equal to nearly 27 cents a share) 
which will be, in effect, a credit 
against surtax in the current fiscal 
year. 


Warner Bros. Cc 


Shares, around 13, may be con- 
sidered for moderate commitments on 
a strictly speculative basis. Earnings 


Consistent 


RATE REDUCTIONS 


and PUBLIC POLICY 


Our aim isto give our customers the best utility 
service at the lowest possible cost. Here is the record 
of successive rate reductions in the past seven years! 


RATE REDUCTIONS 


225,600 . 

.... .... 

1,183,600... 
409,500... 


1930 ...§ 


1933 

1934 

1936-7... 


12,361,300 .. 
8,371,700 


ANNUAL SAVINGS 


.$ 225,600 
9,239,000 
10,422,600 
10,832,100 
. 11,605,200 
. 23,966,500 
.. .*32,338,200 


“SAVINGS TO OUR CUSTOMERS IN 1937 
$32,338,200 


HUS, our electric and gas 
customers in New York 
City and Westchester are saving 
$32,338,200 in 1937, compared 
with what they would have paid 
in 1929. 
Although the record is clear, 


SERVICE 


we have tried to make certain 
that the public knows it as well. 
For this or any company, the 
policy of “letting others know” 
is often as essential to satis- 
factory progress as the matter 
itself. 


CONSOLIDATED EDISON COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, INC. 


AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
Electric, Gas, and Steam Service for Business and the Home 


have improved, amounting to $1.04 
per common share in the 26 weeks 
ended February 27, 1937, as com- 
pared with 48 cents per share earned 
in the corresponding period of the 
previous fiscal year. But several fac- 
tors lend considerable uncertainty to 
the situation. Important is that lat- 
est balance sheet shows current assets 
of only $25.7 million, against current 
liabilities of $20.8 million. And ac- 
cumulated preferred dividends 
($19.25 per share on March 1) must 
be cleared up before dividends on the 
common can be considered. As a 
consequence, the common stock 
should only be considered as a radi- 
cal speculation. (Factograph No. 91.) 


Weston Elec. Instr. “B” c+ 

Shares, around 24, appear suitable 
for speculative purchases (1936, paid 
85 cents). Increased buying of elec- 
trical equipment by utility and indus- 
trial users has spurred production 
and improved earnings of this lead- 
ing maker of high grade electrical in- 
struments. Earnings of 52 cents per 
common share were reported for the 
first quarter of the current year as 
compared with 18 cents per share 
earned in the March, 1936 period. 
For the 12 months ended March 31, 
1937, earnings amounted to $1.56 per 
common share as compared with 
$1.22 per share earned in the year 


1936. (Factograph No. 392.) 
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The 
PARK 
STREET 
BRIDGE | 


A bascule bridge over the estuary separating Oakland and 
Alameda, California. Crocker-Wheeler motors and motor- 
generator sets installed due to dependable qualities. 
C-W will celebrate its Fiftieth Anniversary in 1938. 


CROCKER-WHEELER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
AMPERE, N. J. 
MOTORS AND GENERATORS — ALTERNATING AND DIRECT CURRENT 


SELECTION 


OF COMMON 


STOCKS 


ee Today’s markets hold both opportunities and pit- 
falls for the investor. Shrewd selection demands 
specific facts. Investors seeking specific sugges- 
tions for purchases, sales or exchanges find prac- 


tical, profitable guidance in Moody’s Stock Survey. 


Yearly subscription $100, includes consultation 


with Moody’s Staff on individual problems. 


Specimen copy with current recommendation sent on 
request. Ask for Bulletin R-6. 


Moopy’s INVESTORS SERVICE 


65 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK CITY 


BRANCH OFFICES !IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


IN RETROSPECT 


Concluded from page 5 


tions, against which the industry 
would not protest. Indeed they would 
be welcome if the industry felt it 
could again breathe in an atmosphere 
of peace and amity. 

I am not such a pessimist that I 


cannot espy through all the murk now 
surrounding the utilities a consider- 
able hope for a fair solution of all 
current misunderstandings. For I 
feel that when the people realize what 
danger is entailed in tampering reck- 
lessly with a living and potent power 
in their well-being, they will demand 
that a more rational and constructive 
policy be pursued in dealing with this 
vital industry. 


Through 
Life's Mirror 


“The measure of a man’s 
life is the well spending 
of it, and wot the length.’ 
—Plutarch 


By Frank H. 


ORTH American Company is 

another utility which has as 
its president a dyed-in-the-wool 
power man, unlike a number of 
companies which 
have recruited 
their top men 
from the legal 
and banking pro- 
fessions. 

Born in Phila- 
delphia March 
16, 1888, James 
F. Fogarty ob- 
tained start 
with North 
American as a 

owerman Fogarty stenographer in 

His Secret: Work 1902, and during 
the 35 years since, Fogarty has been 
continuously with that company. 
From stenographer, assistant secre- 
tary, director, vice-president, he suc- 
ceeded to the presidency in 1934. 
In addition he is president of North 
American Edison, director of some 
of North American’s subsidiaries, 
and also of Pacific Gas & Electric 
and Detroit Edison. 

Quiet, unassuming, North Ameri- 
can’s chief executive is one of the 
industry’s hardest working presi- 
dents. 


EORGE MUHLFELD has had 
a passion for “building things” 
throughout his life. 

Thrown on his own in early youth 
due to the death 
of his father, 
Muhlfeld found 
the means for 
spending one 
year in Purdue 
and another in 
Cornell, concen- 
trating his stud- 
ieson mechanical 
engineering, ar- 
chitecture and 
civil engineer- —Finfoto 
ing. Returning Builder Muhlfeld 
to his birthplace, 4/7495 Engineer 
Peru, Indiana, the engineering stu- 
dent supervised construction of a 
store and later became a contractor. 
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His first job away from home was 
on the construction of a municipal 
building in Detroit. Pay: $2.50 a 
week. He eked out a livelihood with 
the aid of ten-cent meals and a cot 
which the building superintendent 
permitted him to put up nights in the 
company’s office. In 1902, Muhlfeld 


‘became superintendent of a power 


station for Stone & Webster and for 
many years he directed most of the 
engineering and construction by that 
company, of which he became presi- 
dent in 1931. 


ORN in 1880 at Panama, N. Y., 
and left fatherless when he was 
3, A. W. Robertson, chairman of 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing, went to 
work early. His 
first job was 
shoveling snow; 
age, 11. Through 
public schools 
and eventually 
to the degree of 
LL. B., Uni- 
versity of Pitts- 
burgh, Robert- 
son toiled his 
—B.&S. way. Giving an 
Counsellor Robertson insight into his 
Law Paved His Way character and 
determination, the following record of 
jobs he has held tells its own story: 
deckhand; door-to-door salesman of 
aluminum kitchen ware; sawmill 
laborer ; bookkeeper ; bathhouse pro- 
prietor; news’ reporter; school 
teacher, and trust officer for a Pitts- 
burgh bank. Later he became coun- 
sel for Pittsburgh Railways and re- 
organized that company. Next, he 
was made vice-president and general 
counsel of the Philadelphia Com- 
pany, from which he was selected to 
become in 1929 the chairman of West- 
inghouse Electric. 

Robertson is an able lawyer. But 
more than that, he is an exceptional 
executive who is noted for (a) his 
ability to get at the facts of a com- 
plicated situation quickly and ac- 
curately, and (b) his possession of 
unusual vision. 


More Power 


Symbol the 
Radio Age... 


Music drama, news, laughter... messages across 
oceans and mountain ranges...directions to mariners 


at sea...whenever electric images of sound travel 
through space, their passage has been facilitated by 
the research and technology of RCA. 

Each individual phase of radio is represented by 
an RCA service that is a specialist in that particular 
field. Each of these services does better work in its 
own line for the fact that it freely taps the knowl- 
edge and experience of all the other RCA services. 

Ia this fast-moving radio age, merchants, broad- 
casters, and advertisers who associate their interests 
with RCA products or facilities automatically partici- 
pate in every modern development of the radio art. 


Radio Corporation of America 


RCA Building, New York 


Radiomarine Corporation of America « RCA Institutes, Inc. 
RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc. (RCA Victor products) 


VER iod of twent 
National Broadcasting Company RCA Communications, Inc. 


utilities’ appropriations for plant 
expansion have been divided one- 
third for new generating equipment 
and two-thirds for additional trans- 
mission facilities. This year many 
systems have devoted half their total 
budgets for generating needs. | 


RCA PRESENTS THE “MAGIC KEY” EVERY SUNDAY, 2 TO 3 P. M., E. D. T., 
ON COMPLETE NBC BLUE NETWORK 
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What's the matter 
with the 


Stock 
Market 


What took the pep out of stocks? 
Did the market signal a real down- 
turn? Or is the long-pull trend 
still upward? Babson’s current re- 
port gives our plain answer,—and 
recommends investment action. 


Your 
Bond 


Recent moves in the market have 
aroused wise investors. Have you 
skillfully overhauled your bond 
policy ? Have you put your port- 
folio in shape to meet the new 
trends? Our report on these ques- 
tions should interest every far- 
sighted investor. 


For Copies of the Above 
Reports Gratis 


write or wire 


Babson’s 
Reports 


Dept. 18-48 
Babson Park, Mass. 


SERVEL 
KELVINATOR 


which would you buy 


@ The real situation for 
investors is none too obvious. 
@ What WOULD you do? One of 
these stocks has an “Index of Gain 
Power” registered at .1630, the other 
.0653. Some day one will far outstrip 
the other because of this difference... 
and for no other reason. Canny in- 
vestors will get our comparison now, 
with the interpretation of the “Index” 
for these issues and its revealing inci- 
siveness. FREE to readers of this 
advertisement write to Dept. 


210-A TODAY. 
TILLMAN SURVEY 


24 FENWAY 
BOS TON 


General Motors’ new automatic shift 
which is making its bow on the “Olds- 
mobile-8” line this week may later be 
adopted for other models—eliminating 
the gear shift lever, it provides four 
speeds forward with a 12 to 18 per cent 
saving in gasoline. P. Lorillard 
is probably through with prize contests 
for its “Old Gold” cigarettes, as the 
company is scouting for a radio show 
for next season—will “Old Gold” con- 
tinue to glitter if 5% tons of package 
wrappers don’t have to be sent in every 
week? .. . Capital Films, Ltd., of Eng- 
land is ready to invade the U.S. with 
its “Chemicolour” movie film color 
process—William Fox, former Fox Film 
chief, has been engaged to exploit it in 
America. . . . W. A. Sheaffer Pen is 
preparing to add a line of gold pens 
and pencils—in other words, at least the 
pen industry is going back on a gold 
standard. ... U. S. Rubber is expanding 
its facilities for the reclaiming of old 
rubber by 30 per cent—the move will 
make it one of the largest processors of 
reclaimed rubber in the country... . 
General Foods is capitalizing on its 
Jack Benny salute by ordering all 
switchboard employees to stop saying, 
“Hello”—hereafter they’ll say, “Jell-O.” 
... Kroger Grocery & Baking is testing 
the sale of toothbrushes in a number 
of its units—if successful the chain will 
handle a full line of brushes for your 
rugs, linoleum, shoes and teeth. . 


Boston & Maine Railroad adds a new 
one to the line of special trains which 
have already appealed to winter sports- 
men and bicyclists—now comes the 
“Jungle Train” which carries its pas- 
sengers to a wild animal farm and dis- 
tributes animal crackers as souvenirs. 
. . . Allis-Chalmers will soon introduce 
a new type of feeder to handle ore, 
rocks and chemicals—developed in con- 
junction with Utah Copper, it is ex- 
pected to enjoy a wide demand from 
the mining, metallurgical and chemical 
industries. California Packing is 
preparing to offer a new line of sardines 
flavored with the bitters of Angostura- 
Wupperman—it is expected that they 
will be sold under the combination 
tradename of “Del Monte-Angostura.” 

Gar Wood Industries will soon 
begin manufacture of a new low priced 
heating and air-conditioning unit for 


homes below the value of $7,000—com-: 
ment from the trade: “Gar would.” . . , 
Ford Motor of Canada was the maker 
of the 50,000 medals which were struck 
off for the Dominion’s Coronation Cel- 
ebration—they were made of the same 
copper alloy used for the Ford V-8 
radiators. . . . McKesson & Robbins is 
claiming a record in the opening of 
10,000 new retail accounts for its liquor 
division in the past month—meanwhile 
the sales of its headache and “morning- 
after” cures have reached a new high. 
. . . United American Bosch will soon 
discontinue production of radio sets 
bearing the firm’s trademark—because 
of price maintenance acts, it will here- 
after produce sets only under “private” 
(mostly department store) brands... . 
Valspar Corporation has secured Robert 
Wadlow, 19-year old Alton giant, to 
pour the teakettle of boiling water on its 
varnished table—a new angle in extra 
heavy emphasis? ... 


Radio Corporation of America is 
ready to offer a practical home tele- 
vision receiving set for $400—the best 
reception at the moment, however, is in 
animated cartoons and a small movie 
projector at one-tenth the price would 
do better. ... A new market is develop- 
ing for motorized scooters which are 
sort of between a kiddie car and a mo- 
torcycle—first of these are the Skoot- 
Mo-Bile and Auto-Glide, which sell for 
around $150 and are said to run over 
100 miles on a gallon. . . . International 
Business Machines further diversifies its 
business with an electric “Autograph” 
time register—the idea is that it regis- 
ters the time whenever a signature is 
written. Twentieth Century-Fox 
Film will soon start Mrs. Osa Johnson, 
widow of Martin Johnson, on an expedi- 
tion to Africa to take jungle scenes— 
part of these will serve as a basis for 
a coming feature titled, “Stanley and 
Livingstone .” . . . The latest in out- 
door signs employs a stainless steel 
frame, a product of Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son—in other words the billboard is 
now to be streamlined. . . . Something 
in the way of a complaint may be heard 
from the tobacco companies over the 
ruling of the North Carolina State 
Liquor Control Board—on and after 
June 1 retail salesmen in liquor stores 
are forbidden to chew tobacco while 
waiting on customers. 
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The FINANCIAL WORLD 


Board Room 
Gossip 


is column is a compendium of reports cur- 
cr in the financial district. As much of the 
content is merely gossip, nothing contained 
herein should be interpreted as representing the 
editorial opinion of THE FINANCIAL Wor Lp. 


ARKET movements last week 

continued largely under the 
influence of technical factors. Profes- 
sional activity accounted for most of 
the significant price changes, with 
investment interest about at a stand- 
off. Brokers thought that the action 
of stocks was about as satisfactory as 
could be expected, for the answers to 
several major economic and political 
questions have yet to be supplied. | 


NDIVIDUAL price movements 

seemed chiefly a matter of supply 
and demand. Stocks were offered by 
foreign accounts with a small amount 
of professional buying in the early 
days of last week. But when the mar- 
ket encountered resistance from stale 


pools and restricted margin positions 
on the rallies, professionals turned 
to the selling side. On Tuesday one 
of the more active floor traders 
liquidated a sizable position in Big 
Steel and General Motors at a loss, 
and some short lines were put out 
in the farm equipment stocks by the 
same operator on Wednesday. Sell- 
ing of Celanese was reported coming 
from the group which was the heavi- 
est buyer a few weeks back. Com- 
pany’s business is reported satisfac- 
tory, despite seasonal conditions and 
some slackening of new business, but 
it is said that the SEC has been 
watching the movements of the stock. 
Other textile stocks (particularly 
those in the cotton business) have 
been under the pressure of dribbling 
liquidation. Business has, of course, 
fallen off sharply while the inventory 
situation in finished lines works itself 
out. 


ELLING of the rails has come 

from professional and small trad- 
ing accounts, and some of the offer- 
ings are attributed to a lack of gen- 
eral buying interest. 


HOW CHEAP SHOULD ELECTRICITY BE? 


Folder with Trading Requirements on 


STOCKS e BONDS 
COMMODITIES 


Sent to Investors upon Request 
As members of the principal 
exchanges we are in a position 
to be of service to you in the 
purchase and sale of Stocks, 
Bonds and Commodities. 

CASH OR MARGIN ACCOUNTS 

IN FULL OR ODD LOTS 

Ask tor “Booklet F,” giving trading 

requirements and other information. 


J.A.Acosta & Co. 


embers 
New York Stock Exchange 
N. Y. Curb Exchange (Assoc.) 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
New York Cocoa Exchange 
60 Beaver St. New York 
Phone BOwling Green 9-2380 


Our Current Market Letter 


analyzes the outlook for the 


SOUTHWESTERN 
RAILROADS 


Write to Dept. F. 


GOODBODY & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange, New 
York Curb Exchange, Chicago Stock Exchange, 
Chicago Board of Trade, New York Cotton 
Exchange, Detroit Stock Exchange, Commodity 
Exchange, Inc., Pittsburgh Stock Exchange. 


E d 
Continued from page 8 

us with reduced income was com-_ ly owned utilities on the other hand 

pelled to cut down on this and cut have extended their lines until prac- 

down on that, the American house- Odd Lots—100 Share Lots 


holders decided that electricity was 
one of the things they could not do 
without nor cut down on. In fact 
they increased their use. They in- 
creased their average consumption 
per customer from 477 kilowatt hours 
in 1929 to a present use of approxi- 
mately 750 kilowatt hours. They 
increased their total consumption of 
electricity from 9,225,000,000_ kilo- 
watt hours in 1929, to 15,000,000,- 
000 kilowatt hours in 1936. Could 
there be a better test of the custom- 
ers’ own conception of the reasonable- 
ness of the price of electricity and the 
value of the service? 

There is another test to which the 
price of electricity, as sold by the 
private utilities of this country, might 
be submitted. That test would be a 
comparison with the rates charged by 
the publicly owned plants of the 
United States. In this connection, it 
must not be overlooked in fairness to 
the private utilities that the muni- 
cipally owned plants, with few ex- 
ceptions, serve only within the boun- 
daries of cities in highly congested 
territory, with low investment per 
customer and a large number of cus- 
tomers per mile of line. The private- 


tically every hamlet and town in the 
United States is served today. As an 
example, the average population of 
the 3,100 communities served with 
electricity by the Commonwealth & 
Southern system is only 1,628. 
Now, what is the situation with ref- 
erence to a comparison of muni- 
cipal and private company do- 
mestic rates? Fortunately this ques- 
tion was examined into by the 
Federal Power Commission which 
found that for the small customer 
using but 25 kilowatt hours per 
month, the average municipal plant 
of the United States undersells the 
private companies by 4 per cent. For 
the medium-size customer using 40 
kilowatt hours per month, the average 
rates are almost identical. For all 
other quantities of use, that is, for 
those who use electricity more liberal- 
ly, as Senator Norris desired to use 
it, the rates of the private companies 
are, as a whole, lower than those of 
the municipal plants. This is the situ- 
ation despite the fact that municipal 
plants are substantially tax exempt 
while the private companies pay in 
the neighborhood of 15 per cent of 
their entire gross revenue to the 
various governmental agencies in the 


Odd Lots enable you to diversify _ 

your holdings and increase margin 

of safety. 

Our booklet explains the many 

advantages offered by Odd Lot 

Trading. Copy furnished onrequest, 
Ask for F.W. 804 


John Muir&(6 


Established 1898 
Members New York Stoc: Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trading procedure 
and methods in our booklet. Copy free on 
request. Ask for booklet K-6. 


Any listed security bought and sold — 


CHAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 


DON’T BUY STOCKS 


—until you read what “Market Action” 
says about the future of stock prices. 
Free sample copy on request, or— 


Send $1 for 4 Issues 
“MARKET ACTION” 


624A Empire State Bldg.. New York 
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What’s Ahead 
for STEEL Stocks? 


HOW LONG CAN PRESENT RATE 
OF OPERATIONS BE SUSTAINED? IS 
THE STEEL LABOR PROBLEM NEAR 
SOLUTION? IS A SLUMP IN STEEL 
ACTIVITY LIKELY THIS FALL? ... 


ILL steel earnings continue to 

show as highly favorable com- 
parisons with a year ago as were 
shown for the first quarter? These 
questions are discussed clearly in a 
special study of the Steel situation 
in the current UNITED OPINION 
Bulletin, naming the several steel 
stocks that, in our belief, have the 
greatest promise over the months 
just ahead. 


Send for Bulletin F.W.95 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ re Boston, Mass. 


A BARGAIN STOCK 
TO BUY NOW 


We have selected a low-priced stock which 
appeals to us as being one of the most attrac- 
tive speculations on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. It is selling much below its prospective 
value, we believe; and those who buy this stock 
could make excellent profit during coming 
months. 

The security in question is within the reach 
of all investors. The company has greatly im- 
proved prospects. Business is expected to expand 
sharply. Earnings should pick up substantially. 
The action of the stock indicates higher prices. 
In short, this is truly a bargain stock. 

The name of this stock will be sent to you ab- 
solutely free. Also an _ interesting booklet, 
“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” No charge— 
no obligation. Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 


Div. 621, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, New York 


Stocks have 
HABITS 


Portfolio revisions should be made 
now! Slow movers should be re- 
placed by stocks which habitually 


exceed the market. Send for our 
new folder describing a simple and 
sound method of selecting such stocks. 


THE GARTLEY WEEKLY 
STOCK MARKET REVIEW 
76 William Street New York F 


BUSINESS 
RECESSION 
AHEAD? 


Send for Bulletin FWJ-2 FREE 


American Insfitute of Finance 
137 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


form of taxes. When municipal and 
private plants are placed upon the 
same footing with respect to taxes 
and other costs, the test of the cheap- 
ness of electricity on this basis is 
clearly in favor of private companies. 

Evidently, there is still another test 
to which the reasonableness of rates 
is being submitted, namely, the TVA 
rates. Here is a situation where even 
before operation had been started, 
even before anyone had any idea 
what the costs were going to be and 
even before the investment in dams, 
etc., had been allocated as between 
flood control, power and other pur- 
poses, the domestic rates were fixed 
for 20 years. The municipalities 
which purchase their power from the 
TVA, wholesale, did not determine 
these rates. They had nothing to do 
with it. Their use of the rates was 
prescribed by the TVA. It was forced 
upon them and was a condition pre- 


cedent to their securing power from 
the TVA. 


Six Reasons 


These present TVA rates are 
low, lower than the rates charged by 
private utilities in this country; but 
as has been pointed out, repeatedly, 
and never denied, these low rates are 
made possible by these facts: First, 
that the greater part of the cost of the 
dams, etc., is charged against flood 
control, navigation and other than 
power purposes. Second, the TVA 
pays but a fraction of the taxes which 
are imposed upon the private com- 
panies in that area. Third, the TVA 
pays no interest on the money in- 
vested by the Government in the dams 
and other facilities. The property 
which it uses was turned over to it 
by the Federal Government with no 
obligation whatsoever. Fourth, the 
TVA makes an entirely inadequate 
allowance for depreciation, and was 
severely criticized in this respect by 
the former Comptroller General of 
the United States. Fifth, the muni- 
cipalities, desiring to purchase elec- 
tricity wholesale from the TVA, have 
been offered grants from the Federal 
Government equivalent to 45 per cent 
of the cost of such municipal plant, 
never to be repaid and upon which 
there are no interest charges. Sixth, 
the TVA as an agency of the Federal 
Government makes use of the gov- 
ernment printing office facilities, 
franks its mail and receives preferen- 
tial freight rates. It has been stated 
by Mr. Wendell Willkie, President 
of The Commonwealth & Southern 
Corporation, that if these same ad- 
vantages, these same exemptions from 
cost, were given to the southern com- 
panies which are a part of the Com- 


monwealth & Southern system, they 
could (and would) make their rates 
for residential service materially 
lower than those which have been 
established by the TVA. 

Then, of course, there is the test 
of cost of the service. Are residential 
rates exorbitant or unreasonable 
based upon the cost to the companies 
that furnish this class of service? 
Those who contend that residential 
rates are excessive, and they are 
chiefly advocates of public ownership, 
do not overlook the fact that in a 
great majority of the states these 
companies have been under the regu- 
lation of state commissions for a num- 
ber of years. The most searching in- 
vestigations of the companies’ costs 
have been made by these commissions, 
The principles laid down in the pub- 
lic utility acts and applied by the 
commissions have been tested in the 
courts repeatedly. Where rates were 
found too high, they were reduced. 
Those who allege that rates are ex- 
cessive and unreasonable are forced 
in the very next breath to say that 
state regulation has been a failure, 
that the commissions have been dis- 
honest or incompetent, or both. Their 
statement that the rates are excessive 
or unreasonable made in the face of 
the long established regulation of 
these companies just does not make 
sense, unless the state commissions 
have utterly failed in their duties, 
which they have not. 


Low Rates? 


Even Mr. Lilienthal, Director ot 
the TVA and chiefly responsible for 
the low TVA residential rates, while 


a member of the Wisconsin Public 


Service Commission never established 
rates anywhere near as low either for 
public or private plants as he has 
done in the case of the TVA. Asa 
member of the Wisconsin Commis- 
sion, he had every opportunity to 
make the most searching inquiry into 
the cost of operation of both public 
and private plants in that state. That 
Commission has appraised practically 
every plant in that state. It has in its 
files operating and financial reports 
going back over a long number of 
years of all the publicly and privately 
owned electric utilities in that State. 
As a Commissioner, faced by facts 
and compelled to observe the prin- 
ciples established by law, Mr. Lilien- 
thal was unable to find any basis for 
rates anywhere near as low as those 
he has established in the TVA. Per- 
haps some explanation of the low 
TVA residential rates lies in the fact 
that during the past 12 months the 
commercial customers on TVA com- 
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mercial rates, while using over twice 
as much electricity as the residential 
customers on TVA residential rates, 
have at the same time been compelled 
to pay an average rate per kilowatt 
hour 31 per cent higher than the resi- 
dential customers. 


POWER YARDSTICK 


Concluded from page 14 


in so doing involving the people— 
unwittingly and unwillingly—in in- 
direct utility ownership, incurring, no 
doubt, for them large annual deficits. 

When these prospects are more 
carefully considered and weighed by 
Congress and the people, they are 
likely to arouse considerable opposi- 
tion. That was what happened when 
it was proposed years ago to put the 
railroads under Government owner- 
ship. The situation is too serious to 
justify precipitous action. 

It would be far more economical 
for the Government and the utilities 
to work hand in hand. Instead of 
building rival transmission systems, 
on projects now underway how much 
more practical would it be for the 
Government to dispose of the surplus 
power generated by its hydro electric 
projects to the existing utilities and 
allow them to distribute it under con- 
ditions over which the Government 
can exercise control so far as the sell- 
ing price to the ultimate consumer is 
concerned. In developing a grid sys- 
tem, similar to what Great Britain 
has adopted, the President could at- 
tain his objectives. At the same time 
he would not only be obviating the 
expenditures of additional hundreds 
of millions of dollars of taxpayers’ 
money in competing transmission fa- 
cilities, but also insuring reasonable 
prices for electricity to the consumer. 
And incidentally, the investments of 
billions of dollars of private capital in 
utility enterprises would be protected, 
which is just as much his duty as it 
is for him to strive for still lower 
rates. 

A policy of this kind would be more 
constructive than the one now being 
pursued and what would be more im- 
portant, it would meet with hearty 
accord by all who are vitally inter- 
ested in a rational solution. Under 
whatever analyses it may be subjected 
to, it would prove itself to be the only 
sound and logical yardstick for con- 
trolling rates that could be devised. 
It would occasion no great surprise if 
some such policy was finally adopted, 
considering some of the hurdles the 
present Government plans must sur- 
mount. 


One of a Series, “A Five-Year Record” 


A NEW“SERVICE CITY” 
AS BIG AS BUFFALO 


More thon 153,500 customers and their families were 
supplied with Associated services for the first time 


during the past five years. 


If they all lived in one spot, they would make a 
city as big as Buffalo, Milwaukee, or San Francisco. 


Of the 1,830,000 total now served, about 58% are 
concentrated in the three important industrial States 
of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 


In none of these five years was there a loss in cus- 
tomers. As additional thousands demanded service 
they always found adequate facilities awaiting them, 
although it was hard during these depression years 
to find funds for needed new construction. 


CONSTANT INCREASE 
IN CUSTOMERS SERVED 


1,677,000 
1,678.000 
1,720,000 
1,764,000 
1,831,000 


objectives. 


REVISE YOUR PORTFOLIO.... 


© Current conditions call for a thorough study and for a prob- 
able revision of your portfolio—possibly for an entirely new 
program. But because it is easy for the unguided investor to 
misinterpret economic and investment trends, your portfolio 
should be registered with The Research Bureau. 

@ We direct your progress by personal correspondence. There are no 
group advices, no printed bulletins or lists of securities from which to 
pick and choose—which would throw you back on your unaided judg- 


ment and you have the satisfaction of knowing that your program is an 
individual one, carefully drafted to meet your own problems and 


The cost is small—one-fifth of one per cent of the liquidating value. 
The minimum annual fee of $125 covers portfolios up to $50,000 


Mail your list of holdings with your annual fee today— 
or write fora full description of the service. 


The FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


DIVIDEND 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a dividend 
of 50 cents per share and an additional dividend 
of 25 cents per share on the Company’s capital 
stock, payable June 15, 1937, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on June 1, 1937. 

H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 


DIVIDEND 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY 


475 Fifth Avenue 

A quarterly dividend of THIRTY-SEVEN and 
ONE-HALF CENTS a share has been declared 
on the capital stock of this Company, payable 
July 1, 1937, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on June 15, 1937. The stock 
transfer books of the Company will not be closed. 
. H. J. OSBORN, Secretary. 
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No. 646 Superior Oil Corporation 


No. 656 United Engineering & Foundry Company 


Earnings and Price Range (SI) 


Data revised to May 26, 1937 ~4 
Incorporated: 1917, Delaware. Office: Na- 20 Saves Sauce 
tional Bank of Tulsa Building. Tulsa, Okla- sc HF 
homa. Annual meeting: Last Monday in Oe = 


April at Wilmington, Delaware. Number of 
stockholders: 9,887. 
Capitalization: Funded debt 

(mortgage notes payable).... $84,933 
Capital stock ($1 par)...... - 1,388,979 shs 


$2 


EARNEC PER Snare 0 


DEFICIT PER SHARE $4 


199¢ 3C 31 32 33 34 35 1935 


Business: A small unit engaged in production and sale of 
crude oil and natural gas in Oklahoma, Kansas, Texas and 
Louisiana. Owns undeveloped oil and gas leases on over 
100,000 acres in these states. Crude oil output in 1936 totaled 
1,108,561 barrels. Company was in receivership from July, 
1930, to March, 1933. 

Management: Handicapped by company’s small size and 
trade position. 

Financial Position: Unimpressive. Net working capital at 
end of 1936, $182,383; cash, $234,007. Working capital ratio: 
1.5-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $2.41 per share. 

Dividend Record: Poor; no dividends have ever been paid 
on the stock except for $2 in 1920. 

Outlook: Operations have resulted in deficits before fixed 
charges in nine years out of the last fifteen, and while some 
improvement has been shown in recent years, there is no 
reason to anticipate sufficient extension of this trend to yield 
more than moderate profits. 

Comment: Stock is a radical speculation, depending pri- 
marily on the possibility of development of further profitable 
oil lands. 

EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


. Earnings and Price Range (UEF) 
Data revised to May 26, 1937 75 


Incorporated: 1901, Pennsylvania. Office: 
First National Bank Building. Pittsburgh, 30 [djusted to 2 Tor 1 split-up July 193 
Pennsylvania. Annual meeting: Fourth 

Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders 5 (—] 


at end of 1935: preferred, 150; common, 0 EARNED PER SHARE ~eele 
7 $4 
Capitalization: Funded debt...... .....None 
*Preferred stock (7% cum. $100 DEFICIT PER SHare | 0 


Commen stock ($5 par)........ 818,216 shs 


*Not callable. 


2 
1929 ‘31 ‘32 ‘33 °34 °35 1936 


Business: A leading factor in the design and manufacture 
of heavy steel mill machinery and rolling mill rolls used in 
fabrication of structural steel, sheets, strip, tin plate, rails, 
bars and plates. Also produces miscellaneous castings and 
mills for production of various types of metal products. 

Management: Has been long associated with the company, 

Financial Position: Comfortable. Net working capital at 
end of 1936, $4.4 million; cash $1.1 million; marketable 
securities, $409,676. Working capital ratio: 2.2-to-1. Book 
value of common stock, $11.37 per share. 

Dividend Record: Excellent. Generous payments have been 
made in every year since 1902. 

Outlook: Unprofitable operations of steel companies during 
the depression led to a virtual cessation of plant additions 
and improvements; thus a large potential demand has been 
built up for increased facilities and replacement of those now 
obsolete. This company should continue to be one of the 
principal beneficiaries of such demand. 

Comment: With company catering to the capital goods in- 
dustries, its common stock is essentially a business cycle issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Qu. ended: Mar. 3i June30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year's Total Price Half year period enced: June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
D$0.17 D$0.16 $0.03 D$0.06 D$0.36 $0.42 $0.50 412 —5 
0.08 -08 0.05 0.07 i $0.44 $0.37 0.81 0.75 114%— 8 
0.08 0.07 0.08 0.02 0.25 34%4— 1% 0.64 1,28 1.92 1.31%  $314%—18% 
0.06 005 0.03 0.01 0.15 3 1.55 1.80 3.35 1.75 50%—32% 
0.03 7T%— 4% $1.00 §63 —46% 
*To May 26, 1937. * Adjusted for two for one stock split July 1, 1935. {Not reported. {Pittsburgh 
Stock Exchange prices. §To May 26, 1937. 
No. 640 Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Company 631 West Penn Power Company 
Earnings and Price Range (TES) 
arnings and Price Range (WPP 
4 : Data revised to May 26, 1937 195 9 ge ( ) 
18 Incorporated: 1916, Pennsylvania, as 100} 
Data revised to May 26, 1937 12 merger of 53 electric light and power com- 75 Stock RANGE 7% ‘Stock 
Incorporated: 1888, Texas, as Texas & 6 panies. Office: West Penn Building, 50 
Pacific Coal Company, present title adopted 0 Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: Annual meeting: 25 
in 1918. Office: Fort Worth. Texas. <An- EARNED PER SHARE — eh Second Wednesday in April. 0 EARNED PER SHARE le 
nual meeting: Third Wednesday in seen. = 0 Capitalization: Funded debt. $49,500,000 30 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... : $1 *Preferred stock (7 cum. 
Capital stock ($10 par)......-- 888/336 she 127,077 shs 
1929 30 °31 32 33 34 35 1936 {Preferred stock (6% cum. 0 
170,000 shs 1929 '30 ‘32 ‘33 ‘34 ‘35 1936 
Common stock (no par)........ 2,775,000 shs 


Business: Engaged in the production of crude oil, obtained 
mostly from Ranger-Stephens County area of northwest 
Texas. Also manufactures gasoline which is marketed in the 
State of Texas. A subsidiary owns a pipe line by which crude 
oil is transported from Ranger field to Fort Worth, Texas. 

Management: Satisfactory. 


Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital at end of 
1936, $1.6 million; cash, $1.2 million. Working capital ratio: 
5.7-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $10.82 per share. 

Dividend Record: Poor. Payments omitted after 1929 and 
resumed in August, 1936. Present rate is 40 cents per annum, 
payable quarterly. 

Outlook: Since discontinuance of unprofitable refining 
activities, company’s operations have been largely confined to 
the production of crude. Development and drilling program 
has met with some success although output is restricted by 
proration. 

Comment: Movements of the equity should be in general 
conformity with conditions in the crude oil price structure, 
with speculative possibilities of the issue largely dependent 
upon development of additional reserves. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF pOAPITAL STOCK: 


ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Price Range 

D$0.29 D$0.25 D$0.07 D$0.02 D$0.63 None 1% 
1934 D0.04 D010 D007 D007 D 0.28 None 6%4— 2% 
D0.06 D 0.01 0.02 0.08 0.03 None 9%— 3% 
=e 0.16 0.18 0.19 0.19 0.72 $0.25 15%4— 7% 


*Latest payment of 10 cents per share is payable June 1, 1937. tTo May 26, 1937. 
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*Callable at $115. fCallable at $110. 


Business: Supplies electric light, heat and power to prac- 
tically the entire industrial territory surrounding, but not 
including, the City of Pittsburgh. Customer diversification: 
residential, 25.6%; commercial, 13.8%; industrial, 51.6%, and 
the remainder from street lighting, etc. 

Management: Controlled by American Water Works & Elec- 
tric Company through indirect ownership of all common stock. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital at end of 
1936, $4.6 million; cash, $5.0 million. Working capital ratio: 
2.2-to-1. Book value of combined preferred stocks, $193.34 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular dividends have been paid on the 
7 and 6 per cent preferreds since 1916 and 1926 respectively. 

Outlook: Although improved industrial activity has a bene- 
ficial effect upon earnings, the thickly populated service area 
allows for unusual earnings stability. 

Comment: The preferred stocks are subject to the prior 
claims of subsidiary senior securities, outstanding in sub- 
stantial amounts, but are entitled to an investment rating. 


*EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE —* > of PREFERRED STOCKS: 
———Price Range———— 


=. ended: Mar. 31 Junc 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 ‘Totat 6% 1% 
$20.85 101%— 81 111 — 80 
1933 cheese $4.87 $5.62 $5.63 $5.70 21.81 101 — 80 110%— 88% 
5.92 5.62 4.54 5.46 21.54 105 -— 1105%— 89% 
5.55 5,22 5.64 6.06 22.47 114%— 1203%—-104% 
6.15 6.75 5.82 6.24 24.96 11544—110% 1231%4—118 


*Earnings are on combined preferred shares. +Not reported. 
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No. 836 Pratt & Lambert, Incorporated 
—" q Earnings and Price Range (PM) 


if NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 


Data revised to May 26, 1937 60 Hod ae 
rated: 1885, New York, succeeding 
business established in 1849. Office: 73-97 20 + 


nda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. Annual 0) 49 
errs Fourth Wednesday in March. EARNED PER SHARE 
ation: Funded debt........... None 
(no par)......6. 193,868 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE 


1929 "30 ‘31 33 ‘34 1936 


No. 838 Daniel Reeves, Incorporated 


Business: Manufactures paints, varnishes, enamels, lac- 
quers, japans, stains and like products. Sells to industrial 
plants, railroads, and public utilities as well as to dealers and 
painters. Trade names include “61,” “Effecto,” “Vitralite,” 
“Vitraloid” and “Vitralex.” Plants and warehouses are 
located in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 

Management: Satisfactory; executives and their associates 
own a majority of companys capital stock. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital at close 
of 1936, $3.3 million; cash, $910,000. Working capital ratio: 
79-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $30.01 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments at varying rates in each year 
following initial disbursement in 1925. Present basis of $2 
a share established in 1936. 

Outlook: Volume of business is affected not only by rate 
of activity in general business and particularly in the build- 
ing trades, but also by the rate of expenditure for house 
repainting and redecorating. Increasing expenditures for 
rehabilitation as well as cyclical gains in new building con- 
struction have favorable implications. 

Comment: Although affected by cyclical trends, stock may 
be regarded as having semi-investment standing. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDENDS AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
1930 *1931 *1932 *1933 1934 1935 19 


Data revised to May 26, 1937 ‘ Earnings and Price Range (DRV) 


0 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
Incorporated: 1928, Delaware, to acquire a aon | PRICE RANGE 
company of the same name formed in 1912. 30 
Office: 44 West 143rd Street, New York. 20 r= 
Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in April. 19 


Capitalization: Funded debt 


14,426 shs 
Common stock (no par)........ 300,000 shs 


Business: Operates a chain of some 600 retail grocery 
stores, 97 of which have combined meat and grocery depart- 
ments, located in New York City and vicinity. Also owns and 
operates two warehouses in New York City. Store units are 
leased almost exclusively on a short term basis. 

Management: Long identified with the business; under the 
leadership of Mr. James Reeves. 

Financial Position: Net working capital as of December 26, 
1936, $2.3 million; cash, $438,480. Working capital ratio: 
4.1-to-1. Book value of common, $7.15 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on the preferred since 
issuance. Unbroken common payments since 1929 but at 
varying rates. Present rate, 50 cents annually. 

Outlook: Although the company is fairly well entrenched 
in the metropolitan area, constant effort is required to main- 
tain sales volume in the face of intense competition from the 
larger chain store systems. Although rising consumer pur- 
chasing power is a favorable factor, future earnings expansion 
is likely to be slow because of competitive conditions. 

Comment: Preferred stock is suitable for semi-investment 
funds, and usually affords an attractive yield. Common must 
be considered one of the more speculative of the grocery chain 
equities. 


ded Dec. 31: ¥ 36 
es an ane... $3.04 $2.30 D$0.44 $1.50 $1.09 $1.74 $2.35 EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Dividends paid ..... 5.00 3.75 1.75 0.50 1.00 1.00 2.00 Years ended about Dec. 31: 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
Price Range: Earned per share..... $2.69 $0.88 $0.47 $0.66 $0.68 
ee ii no 57% 40 19 21% 38 38% 41 Dividends paid ...... 1.50 1.50 0.87% 0.50 0.50 
TOW anevadactcawsies 35 14 8% 10 17% 23 34% Price Range: 
20% 25% 16% 8 9% 
*Earnings statements prior to that for 1934 were not consolidated with subsidiaries. TN wseecdieigevscces 12% 14 10 4% ™% 
No. 837 Providence Gas Company No. 839 Safety Car Lighting & Heating Company 
socornings and Price Range (PVY) Earnings and Price Range (SEY) 
40 YORK CURB EXCHANGE NEW. YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
PRICE RANGE 
Wetbisset Street, Providence, e Island. 0 d 
Capitalization: Funde $2 
Capital Steck (nO par).-...... shs Funded debt........... None $4 
V—ADAAAeY 0 Capital stock (no par)........ 98,620 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE 0 
1929 '30 32 33 34 35 1936 1929 ‘30 °31 ‘32 ‘33 ‘34 19364 


Business: Company supplies manufactured gas to Provi- 
“dence and several nearby communities. Also produces and 
markets coke and other by-products of gas manufacture. 
Operates under a perpetual franchise and serves a population 
of approximately 400,000 persons. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital at end of 
1936, $1.6 million; cash, $425,706. Working capital ratio: 
3.5-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $12.02 per share. 

Dividend Record: Excellent. Capital stock has received 
payments in every year since 1881. Present rate is 80 cents 
per annum payable quarterly. 

Outlook: Together with most other manufactured gas pro- 
ducers both output and earnings have shown a downward 
trend in recent years. However, a slight improvement was 
noted in 1936, and this may indicate a reversal of the trend 
that was in effect for the previous six years. 

Comment: Capital stock usually sells on a high yield basis 
but manufactured gas industry offers little long range specu- 
lative appeal because of rapid development of production and 
distribution of the natural product which has certain com- 
petitive advantages. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 


Earned per share..... $1.21 $1.10 $0.94 $0.76 $0.80 

1.20 1.10 1.10 0.80 1.00 
rice Range 

20 17% 13% 14% 11% 

13% 13% 11 9% 9% 


Business: Manufactures and sells equipment for lighting 
and heating railroad cars, axle equipment and replacement 
parts previously manufactured by Electric Storage Battery, 
electric regulators for industrial and marine uses, and iceless 
refrigeration for use on railway cars, trucks and trailers. 

Management: Aggressive and well qualified in its field. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital as of 
December 31, 1936, $4.0 million; cash, and U. S. Government 
securities, $2.3 million. Working capital ratio: 12.0-to-1. Book 
value of capital stock, $76.26 per share. 

Dividend Record: Liberal payments made from 1889 to 
1930. Payments were reduced in 1931, omitted in 1932 and 
resumed in the following year. Total payments in 1936 
amounted to $6 per share. No regular rate. 

Outlook: Company is one of the leaders in development of 
air conditioning equipment for railroad cars. Large business 
in original equipment of this type has helped earnings 
materially in recent years; other divisions of business will 
benefit from maintenance of cyclical upward trend in rail 
equipment orders. 

Comment: Stock is one of the “blue chips” of the rail 
equipment group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITA 3 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1985 — 


Earned per share.... $8.32 D$1.07 $2.36 $2.46 3.84 5.4 g 
Dividends paid ..... 8.00 3.00 None 3.00 
90% 40 80 83 85 2 
$5% 15% 12% 16% 50 60% 


NEXT 


657—Amer. Hide & Leather 
658—Bush Terminal 
644—Colorado & Southern R. R. 
652—Denver & Rio Grande West. 


660—Goebel Brewing 
636—Holly Sugar 


659—General Steel Castings 


661—Paraffine Companies 


WEEK 


654—Simon (Franklin) 
662—Smith (A.0.) 
*842—South Penn Oil 
*843—Standard Cap & Seal 


697—Paramount Pictures 
*840—St. Regis Paper 
638—Seagrave Corp. 
*841—Shawinigan Water 


*On the New York Curb Exchange, all other issues included above are listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 


i 
*Callable at $110 a share. 1929 ‘30 '33 34 '35 1936 
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ELECTRIC SERVICE 
PLEASE SHOW THIS TO AN INVESTOR FRIEND ——_! 


Two Valuable 


Investment Books Free 


If You Mail Your Yearly Subscription Before July \st 


HE first of these books gives the price range and dividend rates on all 

New York Stock Exchange shares from the year 1929 to 1936. In addi- 
tion, the closing quotations for 1936 and the net change for 1936 are given. 
The tabulation of high and low prices in the foregoing book are as follows: 
high and low of 1929 are given in one section, high and low of the combined 
period 1930 and 1931 are given in another, high and low of 1932 are given 
in another section, 1933 and 1934 are combined in another section, 1935 high 
and low are given in another section and high and low and close for 1936 
given in another section. 


This means that with the minimum amount of trouble you can check up the 
high or low prices in any of the periods indicated by simply referring to 
this valuable little book that we give free this month only to yearly sub- 
scribers, who ask for it when paying for their subscriptions. 


1929 to 1936 Stock Exchange Bond Prices Also Given 


Besides the foregoing record oi N. Y. Stock Exchange Prices from 1929 to 
1936 as indicated above, this same book shows the close, high and low of all 
bonds on the N. Y. Stock Exchange for the year 1936, also for the year 1935, 
for the year 1934 and in another column for the 14 years from 1920 to 1933 
inclusive. We have only a limited supply of these books so you must hurry 
to avoid disappointment. No more will be obtainable when the present four 
weeks’ supply is gone. 


Mr. Guenther's Book for Investors—''Intelligent Investment Planning" 
Will Also Be Sent You If You Mail Your Yearly Subscription at Once 


Louis Guenther, publisher of THE FINANCIAL WORLD, shows in his valu- 
able new book how to apply sound principles to your investment problems. 
It is a simplified compendium of investment rules and principles with many 
highly practical suggestions. Mr. Guenther has been working on this invest- 
ment treatise for many months and the book represents the concentrated 


experience of over forty years spent in Wall Street—34 years as publisher of 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD. 


------ — MAIL THIS COUPON BEFORE JULY Ist —-———— 


The FINANCIAL WORLD 21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


For enclosed $10 please enter my annual subscription for THE FINANCIAL WORLD each 
week, a copy of the enlarged “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS OF LISTED STOCKS” 
each month, an immediate free survey of twenty of my listed securities, a copy of. Mr. 
Guenther’s new $1.00 book “INTELLIGENT INVESTMENT PLANNING” and the regular 
advice privilege as per your rules. Also send me the reprints of some of the outstanding 
stock analyses from recent issues. 


SPECIAL OFFERS — CHECK YOUR CHOICE 


Annual subscription with reprints of 736 revised “Stock Factographs’’— 
[] Remit $11.55. (This offer also includes survey of 20 listed securities.) 


Six Months’ subscription with 736 REVISED ‘Stock Factographs’— 
CJ Remit $6.75 (No survey included.) 


Concluded from page 


States for household use is treated to 
eliminate pollution—to cite but one 
item in this important branch of 
science. 

While it is difficult to date exactly 
the initial commercial use of some of 
these processes, without the growing 
cheapness and abundance of elec. 
tricity during the past twenty-five 
years the progress of industry would 
have been immeasurably restricted. 

Necessarily the vast expansion of 
electrification required financing. By 
1912 the public utility holding com- 
pany had become well established and 
it was the chief vehicle used for this 
purpose. Whatever may now be said 
about holding company abuses, such 
companies undoubtedly functioned ef- 
ficiently in many instances. In one 
aspect, the holding company increased 
the load factor of the operating com- 
panies by gathering several serving 
contiguous territory under its wing 
and integrating their distribution of 
power. Thus plants could be utilized 
to furnish the industrial load of fac- 
tories by day and the lighting load of 
neighboring communities at night. In 
another phase, the holding company 
that owned geographically separated 
properties could offer its securities on 
the important investment basis of 
diversification. While a_ hurricane, 
for instance, or a flood, might serious-, 
ly impair the earnings of one of its 
operating units, the effect on the 
widely flung system would be hardly 
appreciable. 


Pyramid Era 


That abuses did occur during the 
late 20’s even the most rabid pro- 
ponents of holding companies would 
admit. Operating properties were 
bought at exorbitant prices, and the 
pyramiding of holding companies up- 
on each other, in some instances, dis- 
torted any true picture of the system 
for the investor and analyst. But 
without the holding company device 
the development of the industry 
would have lagged. 

In contrast to the proud position of 
these companies during most of the 
twenty-five year epoch, they face the 
“death sentence” today. But what- 
ever the outcome, the central electric 
station will remain the core of the 
industry. And to the extent that it 
fulfills its function of selling power 
cheaply to each and all for every use 
will depend much of the country’s 
sociological improvement. 
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THE BEVERLY 
HOTEL 


Offers Outstanding 
Values 


@ Business men prefer the 
Beverly because it yields them 
many extras in hotel value, plus 
regular dividends in hospitality, 
luxury with economy and every 
service for pleasurable living. 

@ The Beverly is one of 
New York's truly fine hotels, 
admirably located opposite the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 


@ Here you may enjoy the 
added convenience of a serving 
pantry and electric refrigeration 
at no extra cost. 


Excellent Restaurant and 
Duplex Cocktail Lounge 
Air-Conditioned 


Music during 
Cocktail and Dinner Hour 


Single $4 — Double $6 
Suites from $8 


Special monthly and yearly rates 


125 EAST 50th ST. 


WM. A. BUESCHER, Manager 


3-TREND 


SECURITY CHARTS 


“‘Good Recovery’’ Stocks 
Told At A Glance 
. . . by this practical portfolio 
service. Its 52 pages of 3-trend 
graphs, charting uniformly the 


Earnings, Dividends and 
Weekly Price Trends, for 
each of 201 leading stocks, 
shows you the up-to-date and 
impartial market picture so 
essential for informed decisions. 
Clip ad for free sample or better still 


send $3 for latest complete portfolio 


SECURITIES RESEARCH CORPORATION 
45 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


DIVIDEND 


UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


A cash dividend of Eighty cents (80c) 
per share on the outstanding capital stock 
of this Corporation has been declared, pay- 
able July 1, 1937, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business June 4, 1937. 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Treasurer. 


Dividends Declared 


Regular 
Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 
Company Date riod able Record 
Abbott Laboratories .......... 40c Q June 30 June 15 
Alpha Portland Cement........ 25c .. June 25 June 1 
eo Can Co. 7% pf....$1.75 Q July 1 June 12 
Am. Hide & Leather 6% pf. -T5e .. June 15 June 8 
Am. 25e Q June 15 June 2 
Beech-Nut Packing ........... $1 Q July 1 June 12 
Black & Decker Mfg.......... 25¢ Q June 30 June 8 
$1 Q July 31 July 1 
62%ce Q July 31 July 15 
25¢ .. June 30 June 15 
Ches. & Ohio Wes Q July 1 June 8 
Cluett-Peabody pf. ......... 1.75 Q July 1 June 19 
Colt’s Patent wire Arms....37%e Q June 30 June 15 
Commercial Solvents ........ 30e S June 30 June 
Commercial $1 Q Ju 1 June 5 
Q July 1 June 
Cons. Gas EI OF Q July 1 June 15 
$1.25 Q July 1 June 15 
Darby Petroleu met S July 15 July 2 
Electric Storage » Daitery. Q June 30 June 
Edison Bros. com...........++ Q June 25 May 29 
Empire Power June 15 
Q July 1 June 19 
Goebel BrewinG Q June 30 June 10 
Hazeltine Corp. 75e .. June 15 June 
Hygrade Sylvania ............ 75c Q July 1 June 10 
Inter. Business Mach........ $1.50 Q July 10 June 22 
Inter. Harvestem 62%e Q July 15 June 15 
Johns-Manville .. June 25 June 10 
$1.75 Q July 1 June 17 
Kimberly. 25¢ Q July 1 June 
87%c Q June 15 June 1 
Louisiana & Exploration..10c Q June 15 June 1 
Magma Copper 50c .. June 15 May 29 
Mock, Judson 15e .. Jnue 12 June 4 
Mohawk Carpet 3 Q June 15 June 10 
Nat. Lead Co.. Q June 30 June 11 
Do pf. ‘‘B”’ Q Aug. 2 July 16 
National Steel .. Q June 30 June 19 
Neisner Bros. ec Q June 15 May 29 
Otis Elevator pf Q June 21 June 
rr Q June 15 June 1 
Park & Tilford ec Q June 21 June 1 
Perfect Circle Q July 1 June 18 
ee. (R. J.) Tob Q July 1 June 5 
eaeeue Q July 1 June 5 
Ritter ok” Q July 1 June 19 
Ruberoid Co. ec Q June 30 June 15 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel pf s Q June 21 June 1! 
— (L. C.) & Corona $6 
$1 Q July 1 June 
So. Fens. ae 37%e Q June 30 June 15 
.. July 15 June 15 
Standard “> of Kentucky..... 25¢ Q June 15 May 28 
Q July 1 June 18 
Swift & Co.. 30c Q July 1 June 
Teme OF 1 Q June 30 June 10 
25c Q July 1 June 15 
Texas Guif Sulphur........... 50e Q June 15 June 
Transue & Williams.......... 15e Q June 5 May 28 
Union Pacific R.R........... $1.50 .. July 1 June 
$1 Q July 1 June 15 
ree $1.25 Q June 15 June 1 
Union Carbide & Carbon...... 80c .. July 1 June 
Waldorf System ........c.cee. 30c Q July 1 June 28 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift....12%ce Q July 1 June 15 
15c .. Ju 1 June 10 
Waukesha Motor ............. 25¢ Q July 1 June 15 
Accumulated 
Cubdn- Amer. Sugar pf...... $2.50 .. June 15 June 5 
Engineers Pub. Serv. $5 pf. 1 25... July 1 June 15 
$1.37% .. July 1 June 15 
$1. .. July 1 June 15 
Republic $1.50 .. July 2 June 12 
U. Leather pe. pl... $3.75 .. July 1 June 10 
.. June 29 June 
Wheeling Steel | re $1.50 .. July 2 June 12 
Yellow Truck & Coach 7% 
$1.75 .. July 1 June 15 
Extra 
Abbott Laboratories .......... 10c .. June 30 June 15 
Am. $1.25 .. June 15 June 2 
Beech-Nut Packing........... 25c .. July 1 June 12 
ere 10c .. June 30 June 18 
Mohawk Carpet Mills......... 20e .. June 15 June 10 
Perfect Cirdle Coy. 50ec .. July 1 June 18 
37%e .. June 30 June 15 
Standard Oil of 15e .. June 15 May 28 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co........ 25c June 15 June 


Co. as 1 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift...$1.12% .. July 1 June 15 


Increased 
Bridgeport Brass Q June 30 June 11 
$1 .. June 30 June 19 
ree 40c .. June 15 June 1 
Smith (L. C.) & Corona...... 50c July June 7 
Superheater Co. ....ccccceee 387%e Q July 15 July 2 
Initial 
Edison Bros. 5% pf......... 41%c .. June 15 May 29 
Mengel Co. 5% ist Dixcsexs 62%c Q June 30 June 15 
Irregular 
Adams 307 .. June 25 June 15 
20c .. June 30 June 16 
Edison Bros. Stores........... 25e .. June 25 May 29 
Mesta Machine ...sccccccscces $1 .. July 1 June 16 
National Acme ...cccccscercce 25c .. June 30 June 19 
Penna. Glass Sand v. t. ¢..... 25c .. July 1 June 15 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass......... $1 .. July 1 June 10 
Powdrell & Alexander......... 20c .. June 15 June 1 
20c .. June 15 June 1 
Interim 
Blaw-Kn0x 25c .. June 30 June 7 
Gen. Theatres Equip.......... 25c .. June 28 June 1 
$1 .. June 25 June 10 
Remington Rand ............. 25¢ .. July 1 June 10 
Union Carbide & Carbon..... 80c .. July 1 June 4 
Vulean Detinning ............. $3 .. June 21 June 10 
Optional 
er *$2 .. June 30 June 1 


*Payable in cash or one share of stock for each 25 
shares held. 


DIVIDENDS 


Convertible Preference Stock, 
$4.25 Series of 1935, Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.064 on the 
Convertible Preference Stock, $4.25 Series of 
1935, of COMMERCIAL "INVESTMENT 
TRUST CORPORATION has been declared 
payable July 1, 1937, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on June 5, 
1937. The transfer books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed. 


Common Stock—Regular Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share 
in cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable July 1, 1937, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
June 5, 1937. The transfer books will not close. 
Checks will be mailed. 


JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer 
May 20, 1937. 


CONSOLIDATED GAS 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 
COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 


The Board of Directors has declared the usual 
quarterly capital stock dividends, as follows: 
Preferred, Series A—Dividend No. 37— 
$1.25 per share (5% per annum) 


Common (no-par)—Dividend No. 109— 
90 cents per share ($3.60 per annum) 


payable on July 1, 1937, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on June 15, 1937. The 
transfer books will not close. Checks will be 
mailed on June 30, 1937. 


WM. SCHMIDT, JR., Treasurer. 


LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“*THEATRES EVERYWHERE” 


April 9th, 1937. 

THE Board of Directorson April 7th, 1937 
declared a quarterly dividend of $1.6244 
per share on the outstanding $6.50 Cumula- 
tive Preferred Stock of this Company, pay- 
able on the 15th day of May, 1937 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
the 30th day of April, 1937. Checks will be 


mail 
DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice-President & Treasurer 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


The Directors have declared 
from the Accumulated Surplus 
of the Company a dividend of 
Fifty Cents ($.50) per share, 
on the Common Stock and the 
Preferred Steck, payable June 30, 1937, to 
stockholdcrs of record af both of these classes 
of stock at the close of business on June 9, 
1937. Checke will he mailed. 


WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 
Philadelphia, May 21, 1937. 


BATTERIES 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
Wilmington, Delaware, May 17, 1937 


The Board of Directors has this day declared 
a second quarterly “interim” dividend for the 
year 1937 of Two Dollars ($2.00) a share on the 
outstanding common stock of this Company, pay- 
able June 15, 1937, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on May 27, 1937; also 
dividend of $1.50 a share on the outstanding de- 
benture stock of this Company, payable July 24, 
1937 to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on July 9, 1937 


W. F. RASKOB, Secretary. 


United Carbon Company 


Dividend Notice 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share has been 
declared on the Common Stock of said Company, 


payable July 1st, 1937, to stockholders of record at 
three o’clock P.M., June 15, 1937. 


Cc. H. McHENRY, Secretary. 
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Current 


Literature 


Upon request, and without obligation 
any of the literature listed below 
will be sent free direct from the 
firms by whom issued. To expedite 
handling,:each letter should be con- 
fined to a request for a single item. 
Print plainly and give name and 
address. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 
DEPARTMENT 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Tse Stock Metrer—Comprehen- 
sive tabulations concerning earnings 
trends and price earnings ratio of 
several hundred common and pre- 
ferred stocks. (Made available by 
Securities Tabulating Corporation.) 


Opp Lor Trapino, is the name of 
an interesting booklet which ex- 
plains its many advantages for both 
large and small investors. (Published 
by John Muir & Co., Members N.Y. 
Stock Exchange.) 


Pustic NATIONAL BANK or NEW 
York Crry — Descriptive report. 
(Made available by G. J. Cramer 
& Co.) 


Security SALESMANSHIP — THE 
PROFESSION — the twenty-six-page 
booklet presenting facts of interest 
to security salesmen. (Made avail- 
able by Babson Institute.) 


A Grapuic REVIEW OF THE EarRN- 
Recorps or TuHirty INDUS- 
tries. (Made available by James 
M. Leopold & Co., Members, N. Y. 
Stock Exchange.) 


Some Financiat Facrs—A 24- 
page booklet containing a brief de- 
scription of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company and the or- 
ganization and operations of the Bell 
System. (Made available by Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co.) 


Facts AND FicurEs—a circular 
for Bankers, Brokers and Dealers 
only. (Made available by Hott, 
Rose & Troster.) 


TrapInc MetHops —24-page in- 
formative booklet on this subject. 
(Published by Chisholm & Chap- 
man, Members N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change.) 


Stocks, Bonps, ComMmopITIES— 
Folder explaining trading methods, 
commission charges and commodity 
units. (Published by J. A. Acosta 
& Co., Members N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change.) 


Weekly 
Business and Financial Summary 


1937 1936, 
*Crude Oil Production (bbls.)......... 3,550,450 3,551,950 3,489,200 3,007,150 
Electric Power Output (000 K.W.H.).. 2,198,646 2,194,620 2,176,383 1,961,694 
7Steel Output 91.0% 90.0% 91.2% 67.9% 
tAutomobile Production (U. S. A.)..... 136,438 139,507 141,275 110,845 
{Wholesale Commodity Price Index.... 91.8 90.7 91.0 78.6 
1937 1936 

May 15 MayS8S May 1 Ma 
§Bank Clearings New York City........ $3,367 $3,738 $3,873 $3515 
§$Bank Clearings outside New York City 2,731 2,666 2,721 2,373 
Total car loadings (number of cars).. 773,669 767,481 782,423 681,408 
*Bituminous Coal Production (tons)... 1,197,000 1,163,000 1,126,000 1,124,000 

Financial World Index of Industrial 


*Daily Average. jAs of beginning of following week. tWard’s Report. §000,000 
omitted. {Journal of Commerce. 


1937 1936 
Federal Reserve Reports 
Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omitted 
Total commercial loans............... 4,189 4,183 * * 
Other loans for purchasing securities.. 722 746 > 
U. S. Government securities held...... 9,476 9,487 $9,499 10,153 
Total net demand deposits............ 15,425 15,376 15,349 14,390 
Reserve System 
Federal reserve credit outstanding.... 2,565 2,576 2,577 2,470 
Total money in circulation............ 6,399 6,405 6,426 5,896 
figures not available. than U. S. Government securities. 
1937 1936 
tInventories: 
maw materinis indox.........6.<.<« 110 127 139 123 
Manufactured goods index.......... 108 108 108 104 
Apr. Mar. Feb. Apr. 
Building contracts. Daily average 
___ (F. W. Dodge)—in millions......... $10.39 $8.57 $8.56 $9.02 
7New capital flotations................. 85,227 184,594 129,842 127,879 
*Farm income —total (including sub- 
*Farm income subsidies............... 76 111 53 37 
May Apr. Mar. May 
*000,000 omitted. Corporate new issues only: exclude refunding: 000 omitted— 
Commercial & Financial Chronicle. tDepartment of Commerce: 1923-1925 = 100. 
Dow-Jones Common Stock Averages, Closing Figures 
May 
20 21 22 24 25 26 
BO Tndustviais ......5. 173.59 173.83 175.00 175.59 173.79 173.70 
58.89 58.60 58.96 58.75 57.21 57.13 
27.56 27.91 28.34 28.48 28.13 28.01 
Daily Volume N.Y. S. E. 
Sales (shares) ........ 1,227,080 768,460 480,760 680,000 840,000 580,000 
Week ended 
Eastern District 1937 1936 
Chesapeake & QOhio...................: 33,721 34,444 33,149 32,173 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western..... 18,746 19,709 19,909 16,052 
New York, New Haven & Hartford..... 25,260 25,813 25,416 23,142 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis........ 15,466 15,837 14,919 14,243 
Southern District 
Loutsville & Nashville... 27,351 27,996 28,297 25,612 
Northwest District 
Chicago & Great Western.............. 5,344 5,478 5,474 5,321 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 28,022 27,661 27,453 26,104 
Chicago & Northwestern............... 38,205 37,245 36,423 34,975 
13,218 13,571 12,460 11,937 
Central West District 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.......... 28.990 30,550 30,361 24,370 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy......... 21,886 22,373 22,696 21,450 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific......... 20,671 20,779 21,337 19,746 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois............. 5,341 5,430 5,322 4,733 
Denver & Rio Grande Western......... 5,464 5,396 5,203 5,052 
Southern Pacific System............... 39,472 38,656 38,055 35,003 


Southwestern District 


Kansas City Southern.............20-- 3,820 3,766 3,769 3,882 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 7,186 7,857 7,697 7,400 
23,324 23,740 24,156 23,012 
St. Louls-Ban Francisco... 11,404 12,299 12,161 11,422 
St. Louis-Southwestern .........-...0-- 5,082 5,106 5,218 4,885 
B 9,421 9,772 9,885 9,238 


Note: Freight car loadings reflect current sectional business conditions. Loadings 
from the 15th to the 15th give a rough indication of earnings for the current month. 
(Compiled from Association of American Railroad figures) 
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PRESS OF 
Cc. J. O'BRIEN, INC. 
NEW YORK 


A NEW VOLUME PEAK 
IN ELECTRIC SALES 


SIGNIFICANT of increasing usefulness to the 
territory it serves is the expanding electric sales 
volume of Columbia System operating companies. 


The annual report, recently released by this System, 


shows that sales of electricity during 1936 exceeded 
with a wide margin those of any previous calendar 
year. In kilowatt hours 1,250,982,187 were sold, 
as compared to 1,081,148,147 for 1935. Meanwhile 


electric customers increased from 328,482 to 341,791. 


Many factors have contributed to this growth. Com- 
mercial, industrial and domestic consumers are 
adopting higher standards of lighting. Appliances 
are being used more extensively to save time and 
labor. Factories, locating in the smaller communi- 
ties, tend to increase local employment, resulting in 
greater demand for electric service. 


In each of these developments Columbia System 
participation is active and constructive. By adher- 
ing to traditionally high ideals of public service, its 
subsidiaries keep pace with our national progress. 


HCOLUMBIA 
SYSTEM 


CORPORATION 
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Has TWO 
New Dresses 


Two dresses for less than her 
mother used to pay for ove. Mary's 
new ready-made dresses, compared 
with those her mother bought 20 
years ago, are in better style, have 
fast colors, and are chosen from a far 
wider range of exciting new fabrics. 


Why can Mary have two new dresses 
today? 

It is because of the amazing progress 
the textile industry has made in the 
last two decades. It is because re- 
search scientists and engineers have 
worked to improve processes and to 
give the public more for its money. 
More goods for more people—at iess 
cost. 

It is because General Electric engi- 
neers and research scientists have con- 
tributed to this progress. More than 
forty years ago, they initiated the first 


use of electricity in the textile in- 
dustry. Today, every modern loom 
has its individual electric drive, and 
electric control which governs the 
quality of the unrolling yards of fine, 
sleek fabric. General Electric scien- 
tists have perfected instruments to 


test and match the colors, and to 
keep the weft straight and true. 


Electric equipment—much of it espe- 
cially designed by G-E engineers for 
textile applications—increases pro- 
duction, protects expensive machines, 
prevents delay and spoilage, lowers 
costs. In short, General Electric engi- 
neers are in the ‘efficiency business,"’ 
and the economies they help to effect 
enable millions of American Marys 
and Helens and Ruths to buy two 
new dresses where otherwise they 
could buy only one. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars for every 
dollar it has earned for General Electric 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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